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SELECTED POETRY. 





PARTED FRIENDS. 


When Love and Frienpsnip dwelt together, 
(Though scarce on speaking terms at present,) 
Love’s heart was lighter than a feather, 
And Friendship’s face was ever pleasant. 


Love's spirits now are something less, 
And Friendship has nosmile to spare— 
The urchin hives with Idleness, 
And Friendship dwells with Doubt and Care. 


Yet both—of old—-when I was young, 
Would visit oft old Father Duty; 

While Friendship talked, his comrade sung, 
To please that grave man’s lady Beauty. 


When Friendship spoke, the dame would listen, 
As though she wished the sermon done; 

When Love began, her eyes would glisten, 
And charm whate’er they turned upon. 


These four, if they could but agree, 
And not delight in giving pain, 

Would make so blest a family, 
Asearth may never see again. 


But Beauty has another guest, 
For Flattery is a constant visitor; 
And Love, at times, appears distressed, 
While Friendship frowns like an inquisitor.—M. E. Magazine. 











SELECT TALES. 














PRIZE TALE. 





The following production obtained the premium of fifty 
dollars. offered some months since by the publishers of 
the Boston Galaxy, for the best original tale. It isa 
pleasant story, and is from the pen of a lady of Boston. 





TALE OF ERROR. 


On one of the very clear afternoons of May of the pres- 
ent year, the Felton family were seated in their back par- 
lor after dinner. The cloth had been removed. Mr. 
Felton lighted a segar, as was his wont, and closed his 
eyes to enjoy more perfectly the tranquil sensation that 
stole over him. The nurse brought in a bright-eyed in- 
fant, and placed him in the arms of the blooming mother. 
The warm wind blew through the opened window and 
lifted the child’s curls; then a little more roughly, till the 
tender frame shuddered—and then, victorious over the 
zephyr, the mimic man lifted his voice, and crowed long 
and loudly. 

The glad mother took him to the rocking-chair in which 
his father sat, and bending over, placed the rose-bud lips 
upon the still closed eyes. Mr.Felton smiled, without 
opening them. He knew he was very happy; but he was 
not a man of words, and his wife was accustomed, and 
contented, to read ina smile, all that her heart needed. 

The foiding doors opened into the front parlor; and sit- 
ting by the closed blind, was a young lady, bending over 
a little table. Now and then, she raised a pair of blue 
eyes, fixed them for a moment, upon the group in the other 
room, and then resumed her occupation. 

Mr. Felton finished his segar, and rose to depart. 

‘Oh—I forgot: here are your tickets.’ 

‘And cannot you go with us?’ 

‘No: business first—the Messenger will be in to-day 
and I must be on the ground, to sec her.’ 

* ‘Weli—then.—good bye.’ 

Mr. Fulton took his way to Long wharf; his wife rung 
for the nurse, showered kisses on the cherub face as it 
vanished, and then went into the other parior. 

‘What a piece of work is man, Kate:—or rather, what 
a piece of business, is man! I was in hopes, Mr. Felton 


would be able to go to the Gallery with us, to-day—but}| 


you see how it is—business,—business,—all the time.’ 
‘And yet you ee very happy?’ queried Miss Felton, 
with an arch smile. 
*Yes,—very,—very. I don’t say that I could not be 
more so, if it would please your brother to spend one 





| wag satisfied, though all the world else were perfectly cet- 





hour out of the twenty-four, in conversation, or’in afford- 
ing himself rational entertainment,—but—’ 

‘But—husbands are as God pleases,’ as the French 
woman said, and so you are very wisely happy as you 
are.’ 

‘Yes, and so you would be, Catharine.’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Which is to say, you know nothing about it.’ 

‘Which is to say, 1 don’t know myself;’ answered Miss 
Felton.’ 

‘Which is to say the truth.’ 

‘Now don’t suppose, I am to be persuaded in this way, 
out of my common sense, my dear. Because you have 
been deceived in yourself, and have fancied you were ro- 
mantic, without cause, that is no reason I should fall into 
the same error.’ 

‘Very excellent sense, Kate—which will be proved non- 
sense in good time.’ 

‘Who—or how?” 

‘Experience.’ 

‘The old argument of married people!—as if one could 
not judge as well what is necessary for one’s happiness 
at my age as they ever can!’ 

‘Weshall see. What is this?’ said Mrs. Felton, taking 
up the sketch, that was lyiug on the table. ‘Our charm- 
ing selves,as Ilive! This, of Mr. Felton is very good— 
but you had only to make perfect beauty, you know, and 
you could not help getting a likeness. You have wisely 
avoided my face, I see—and this sketch of the darling, 
with his little hands stretched out, is admirable:—after all, 
Catharine, you have a taste for domestic pictures. I am 
sure you will come round by and by, and it will be my 
turn to take the pencil. Here, let metry. Tilburna in 
white satin—but you don’t affect splendor:—in white 
linen, then: the great_unknown; what pencil can portray 
him!—perfect beauty —grace—wit — accomplishments! 
chivalric, imaginative, poetical, noble, proud, and witha 
name beginning with a Fitz—and ending with a what? 
Kate—what ending is worthy of such a beginning?’ 

‘Laugh on, if you will. But I have good sense still on 
my side. Taste, or habit of thought, or whatever you 
please to call it; romance if you choose—whatever it is— 
i should never, I could never, be happy unless that taste 


tled that I was a fool, and the great unknown every thing 
that was desirable in ‘an establishment.’ ’ 

As Catharine spoke, she rose from her seat, in the ear- 
nestness of her feelings. At sixteen, girls are apt to be 
in earnest, and Miss Felton joined to an unsophisticated 
contempt of the ways and means generally employed to 
procure an establishment, a romance, quite as unsophisti- 
cated. It was not the weak offspring of a novel turned 
brain, but the healthy result of natural feeling. She was 
right in her principle, but she was apt to be wrong in her 
applications. 

Mrs. Fult 
often heard h 
smiled. 

‘What do you say then to our going now to the gallery! 
such a continual rain—rain—as we have had!—we may 
as well improve this pleasant afternoon.—What say you, 
Kate,—yea or nay?’ 

‘Yea, verily.’ 

‘Then it is an unanimous vote.’ 

+ * * * * 


Mrs. Felton and Catharine stood delightedly gazing at 
the picture of ‘Joan of Arc in prison.’ The gallery was 
dark and cool. A few persons only remained, of the 
— which had filled it through the earlier part of the 

ay. 

‘Beautiful! beautiful!? murmured Catharine, as she 
looked at the surpassing loveliness of the warrior victim; 
‘Can any thing be more perfect! I declare, this picture 
thrills me like a trumpet-note!’ 

‘Don’t you think her eyes are rather fierce!” 

‘Perhaps they would be, but for the softening, redeem- 
ing roundness of the cheek—and the feminine grace of 
the form:—but how full of soul it is! how spirited the at- 
titude! and how melancholy the contrast between what 
she if dreaming of, and what she is! Oh! I hope she will 
keep the illusion!—if she eould die now! at the head of 


jd not reply to her last remark. She 
ress the same sentiments: so she only 





the army, with the war-cry ringing in her ear!’ 
Mrs. Felton passed on to look at a portrait, and Catha- 


rine remained, entranced by the beauty of the picture, 
and recalling all tiie noble and mournful associations it 
excited, till the tears fell fast over her face. As she wip- 
ed them from her cheek and half smiled at her own en- 
thusiasm, she looked again at the picture, and started to 
see the same high look beaming out of the dungeon. Its 
haughty glance remained, and the stern ‘avencez!’ seem- 
ed bursting from the quivering and open lip. 

Mrs. Felton touched her arm; and she started again as 
if from sleep. 

‘Have you been standing here, ever since I left you, 
Catharine?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What a strange girl you are! Why, I have made the 
whole circuit of the gallery.—Who is that behind us?’ 
continued Mrs. Felton in a low voice. 

Catharine turned her head, and saw a gentleman ex- 
tended at full length, on one of the seats, and leaning 
his head on his hand. He looked up, as she turned, and 
met her glance with one of evident admiration. 

‘I don’t know, who it is;—I never saw him before.’ 

‘I guess he thinks you are crazy; standing before one 
picture an hour together.’ 

Two young girls passed them at the moment, with 
shoulders of two yards width, and two little bonnets be- 
tween them; from which proceeded two little voices, 
whence nature had long ago departed im disgust. 

‘Oh, what is thist 72--Mary and Martha—sweet face, 
isn’t it!” 

‘Lovely!—what’s that she’s got on? horrid! isn’t it! 
Oh! have you read Pilgrims of the Rhine?’ 

‘No—but I’red MacDonald said there was the sweetest 
story in it about a fox and acat!’ 

‘Dear! so there is! oh, I met a Pole to-day! such splen- 
did moustaches! you can’t imagine!’ 

‘Mercy! I know two very well. Elegant creatures! 
nothing in the world to be seen but their eyes! Oh, the 
sweetest smile they have! don’t you think them divine?’ 

‘Yes indeed—what’s this! 74—Joan of Arc—what’s 
she? how she looks! she’s chained! do you know any 
thing about it? 

‘No—rather a low thing, I fancy. See the straw all 
about.’ 

‘Horrid!—-come, let’s go—I don’t see as there is a 
creature here one knows—let’s go to the Artist’s Gallery.’ 

They passed on, and down the stairs. Catharine looked 
after them. <A smile lingered on her lip, when she met, 
again, the eye of the gentleman, who had been so long 
prone behind her. He too smiled, as if he understood 
what shethought. There is something very captivating 
in such a smile, and Catharine looked again, not to see 
whether she had ever seen him before, but how he did ac- 
tually look. 

The survey was not very satisfactory. He was a small 
man, and hig dress of dark cloth, made him look almost 
diminutive. His features strong and sharp.—Black eyes, 
piercing enough of themselves, were shaded by an habi- 
tual frown; and his mouth, when the expressive smile had 
subsided, was compressed and straight. There was a 
charm about his face, as there is about every face, however 
unfortunate: and the charm of his, was the smile that 
played like summer lightning, over the gloom of his mark- 
ed features. 

Catharine wondered she had never seen him before, and 
then, all at once, the illusion so common to imaginative 
persons, came over her and she remembered, that she 
had seen him before and in the same place,—a long time 
ago. But when! Just then, the stranger rose from his 
seat, and walked tothe upper end of the gallery; and 
Catharine felt quite certain that he would stop before a 
particular picture. And he did. 

‘It is very strange,’ said she to Mrs. Felton, ‘but I am 
perfectly confident that I have seen that person before: 
only what puzzles me, is, that it must have been in this 
same gallery, and just as we are standing now:—for my 
memory of him, is not only akin to the present, but abso- 
lutely identified with it. I feel as if I must have been 


were a shadow of former time—I remember him—~a 
now he willturn and go out—now do you doubt that 
have the second sight?’ 

‘I don’t doubt you are losing your senses; so let us go 
too: you promised, you know, too meet Mrs. Aiken, at 





five, and it wants but a quarter to that time.’ 


looking at this picture, long ago—and as if this —— 
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‘Is it possible? and I have seen but one picture.’|} ‘Money, Katie: money does every thing you know.'lugly face—but his face waz no longer ugly: and Cath. “ 

‘You would see but one picture now, if we were to stay |j Old Bunting was rich as a Jew—and he left to his sister’s || rine remembered, how she had laughed at a lady of her 
till midnight. But we will come again.’ eldest son, the pretty sum of $20,000, on condition of his|| acquaintance for asserting that Mr. 
° . ° o ‘ changing the very decent name of John Russell, to the 





neither stam. 
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The next day, it rained—and the next;—and the first 
time it did not rain, Catharine proposed to Mrs. Felton, 
that they should go early, very early to the Atheneum 
(iallery. 

When they entered, a gentleman who stood before the 
‘Joan of Arc.’ stepped aside; and Catharine was glad of 
an opportunity to gaze once more, on the beautiful fea- 
tures, that had haunted her like a presence, since her for- 
mer visit. She looked at the picture, till gradually the 
scene before her of degradation and suffering, faded away, 
and another came over her eyes.—Yet the principal figure 
remained. There was a crowd and many cries. But the 
cries were execrations, and the crowd were bloodthirsty 
and superstitious wretches. ‘There was a public market- 
place and a million of heads—and a stake--and a far off 
cry of ‘sorcery!’ ‘witcheraft!? Thea the flames curled 
about the form of the heroine—but the proud glory of the 
face was unblenched. ‘The cye shot forth the glance of 
command, and the pale check was fixed and stern, as 
when the pulses beat to victory. 

Ags anew burst of flame, seemed to curl around the 





( 


( 


‘This is indeed, the true triumph of art,” said a low 
voice at herside. ‘T’o be able to call up such pictures to 


being a painter for! and were I a painter—I would not 
resign the flush of pleasure, or pain it may be, that a pic- 
ture brings up from the heart, for loud plaudits eternally.’ 

The person that spoke was the same that had attracted 
Catharine’s attention, the day she had been before at the 
gallery. She suspected he was an artist:--and yet he 


very indecent one of ‘l'agfoot Waddle.’ 


nantly, ‘and, could he yield to a temptation so paltry——| 
and make himself ridicuJous for life! And how does he 
look! though you need not tell me; I know how Tagf ot 
Waddle must look; ‘Tagfoot Waddle!’ repeated Catharine 
over and over; and the more she repeated it, the more un 

accountable it appeared, that any person of common sense 
should have required the assumption of such a name, ane 


so much ridicule. Ifis mother and sister are placed in| 
comfortable circumstances by his means, and his younger! 
brother is at Cambridge.’ 


but his widowed mother was quite poor. Another thing! 
—whatever people may think, he is not in much danger}| 
from their ridicule. ‘They would be daring, indeed, who 
would insult John Russeil,—Tagfoot though he be—and 


: . ee ° : you see he is making a figure in the House, in spite of his 
light form of the victim, ¢ atharine started and shudder- same.’ oo 
ed. 


say he looked! red haired, I guess: since he has such a 
fiery temper—and eyes that look every way: as if they 
the fancy,—to enthrall—to subdue—to pale the cheek, y P : “ y y y 


See off the I ag ek ace rag Tope would say: ‘Does any body dare to insult Tagfoot Waddle, 
with the reality of the horrors it images--this is worth}! i omboer trom A—_!? 


‘T'wenty thousand dollars!’ exclaimed Catharine indig- 





loubly so, that any body could be found willing to take #t? 
‘I ought to tell you, Kate,’ said Mr. Felton, ‘that Wad- 
lle had a motive beyond money, for exposing himself to; 





‘But I thought you said he was at college with you.’ 
‘Yes, he was. His uncle paid his college expenses—'| 





*Yes’—replied Catharine, musingly—‘and how did you} 


‘It is a pity to spoil such a picture’ said Mr. Felton ‘so 
I will not contradict you.’ 

‘And you!’ 

‘I never beheld him,’ replied Mrs. Felton. And Catha- 
rine could not persuade her brother to enlighten her any 


mered nor squinted, though he was notoriously given to 
both practices. People do change #0 on acquaintance, 
She listened to Mr. Smith, who was talking with Mr. 
Felton and another gentleman, on some political subject 
and she was proud of the good sense he showed, and the 
energy and strength with which he defended his opinions, 
There was nothing ornamented or laborious in his may. 
ner of speaking, but it was manly and forcible, and Ca. 
tharine Was proud of him. Already her face flushed with 
satisfaction. She had begun to identify his success wit), 
her own happiness. The symptoms were alarming, 
Thank fortune! his name is not Tagfoot Waddle. Smith. 
though a very comon nim, was bearable. There were 
James and Horace Smith, from Nngland—names to ho 
proud of, It might be refined into Sinythe. It might te 
worse. 

‘Why is that flag hung out!’ she asked. 

‘It isa signal, I believe, to Capt. Croft,’ replied Mr, 
Smith; ‘do you not see his vessel off there to the left!’ 
‘Yes, I do—it is but a little way off—shall we go along. 
side, as the sailors say!’ 7 
‘Oh, no; that vessel is more than two miles off; the 
captain of the boat will send us there.’ 

‘Is it possiple it is so far off! and it looks so near!’ 

As Catharine spoke, a boat manned by eight rowere, 
shot upto the side of the steam-boat, and Capt. Croft 
stepped on deck. Tntroductions-—apologies—-compli- 
nents, fllowed—baggage lowered, and in five minutes the 
boat was bounding over the water like a spirit. 

‘The exhilarating motion of a swift boat, contrasted with 
the monotonous, rolling, half-sickening one of the vessel 
they had been in was delightful, and when they found 
themselves at the side of Capt. Croft’s vessel, Catharine 
could hardly believe it possible that they had come two 


es P Sag farther.’ miles. 
had said, ‘if I were a painter,’ implying that he was not ‘ ‘ . ‘s 
one. She replied to his remark; and he smiled and re- 


peated hers, with the pleasant preface of, ‘as you just now, 
truly observed’—(it is so pleasant to find that one’s sen- 

*tences, at sixteen, are worth repeating. by a dark, stern 
looking man!) and Catharine thought when he talked and 
emiled, he looked almost handsome. ‘They had talked of 
painters and paintings—and then of scenery—and then of 
picturesque scenery on Connecticut river—and then of 
Bellows Falls in particular—finally of several persons 
whom they discovered they both knew; and although the 
gentleman contradicted several of Catharine's favorite 
opmions, and maintained two or three that she did not 
agree to at all, she thought him very, very agreeable, and 
wondered more than ever, who he could be. 

Mrs. Felton said. ‘Shall we go now! It is two o'clock.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ answered Catharine, looking about the 
gallery, for the first time, and seeing it nearly empty. 
Mrs. Kelton looked at her companion—but as none of the 
three were acquainted, there was no hope of an introduc- 
tion—and the gentleman bowed and departed. 

‘Have you scen most of the pictures, Kate, to-day!’ 

‘Just as many as I had, before I came.’ 

‘You are a strange child. Who was it you were talk- 
ing with when I spoke to you!” 

*] don’t know his name,’ said Catharine, and she color- 
ed slightly, without imagining why. Mrs. Felton was 
looking at a French muslin, which hung at a shop win- 
dow, and did not notice her embarrassment. 

When they reached Chesnut Street, it was half past 
two o’clock.e Dinner had been waiting some time, and 
Mr. Felton had come as near to being audibly vexed as he 
ever did, at their long delay. He was reading a newspa- 
per, as they came in, and read aloud: 

‘A new combatant has appeared in the arena. The 
young member from A has astonished even his friends. 
His sudden outpouring yesterday, in the house, of elo- 
quent remonstrance against the late proceedings of the 
adininistration, the indignant force of his arguments and 








A month after this conversation, Mr. Felton with his 
wife and sister were pacing the deck of a steam-boat 
which was bound for Portland. The sky was as blue as 
the smooth wave, and the air bracing and cool. 

A gentleman who stoed near the companion way looked 
towards them and Mr. Felton immediately went to him. 
‘Who is that!’ said Mrs. Felton, ‘my husband seems to 
know him very well,—they are shaking hands, I can’t 
imagine who it can be.” 

‘But I can,’ said Catharine, laughing and blushing, for 
she atonce saw it was the incognito of the gallery. 

Mr. Felton now came towards them, and introduced his 
companion. ‘Mr. Jmith—an old friend of mine.’ 
‘Smith,’ thought Mrs. Felton, ‘I wonder if he is one of 
the Exeter Smiths!’ 

‘Smith!’ thought Catharine, ‘what a name!’ 
And they both curtseyed and smiled, as swectly as if 
his name had not been Smith. 

Mr. Smith seemed pleased to recognise the intelligent 
face of Miss Felton, and alluded to their meeting in the 
gallery; thence the transition was easy to many subjects 
they had discussed at that time, and Catharine thought 
he had lost none of his powers of making himself agreea- 
ble. 

‘Do you go on to Portland?’ 

‘No’—auswered she hesitatingly. 

It was but a short time, however, before she told him, 
without any hesitation, that they were to stop in York har- 
bor; go on board Capt. Croft’s vessel, the schooner Mary 
Ann; that Capt. Croft was a particularfriend of theirs; 
and that then and there, they were to visit ‘Dom-Daniel’s 
cavern in the depths of the ocean.’ > 

‘How! what do you mean?’ 

‘I wish we may make it out a more antic expedi- 
tion, than I fear we shall. Capt. Crofts a diving-bell 
on board, with which he is exploring the wreck of sunken 
glories, in the shape of white wax, bales of duck, and 








the cutting sarcasm with which he adduced some Illustrs - 
tions of the conduct of the collar men, altogether marked 
him out as destined to a high rank as an orator and states- 





e South. He was the oddest being, | believe that ever 
ed.’ 
‘Well, I don’t understand now,’ said Catharine, ‘how 
Tagfoot came to be harnessed to all this euphonious set 
of names?” 





other gems of the ocean; and Mrs. Felton and myself in- 
tend to find out the latest sleeve-patterns for sea-fairies, 
and leave our card at some of the country seats and coral 


glad of so pleasant an addition to their party, felt rather 
uncomfortable. She was not quite at ease, with Mr. 

















was always playing truant. This Mr. Smith, with his 


Smith. Very foolish of her, to be sure: but some how or'|| held his hand for her to step on, and she 
other, he had struck her imagination. Her imagination|}seat. The man followed and Mr. Smith. They were al] 


‘Welcome, ladies, to the good schooner Mary Ann.’ 
said Capt. Croft, when they reached the deck, crowded 
with men, bales of wet duck and machinery, and the 
masts hung with thusands of yards of duck, drying in the 
sun; while twenty men were actively employed in unfold- 
ing and drying the remainder. 

‘Not exactly ina fit condition for ladies, to be sure, but 
she makes her own apology: now let me give you some 
refreshments; and then I propose that you improve this 
fine afternoon, to make your descent. 1 have been down 
twice to-day, and the water is perfectly quiet: the ground 
swell above to be sure, but you don’t feel that after you 
are a fathom or two below.’ 

‘Then why not go immediately? said Mr. Felton, who 
had drunk a glass of wine, and was always prompt; ‘I see 
no need of delay.’ 

‘None in the world. We are not sure of to-morrow— 
and even to-day—the wind may rise, in which case you 
could not go down.’ 

‘Why? said Catharine, ‘is it dangerous?” 

‘No—not dangerous,—but you would find it unpleasant, 
if the water was agitated. It is perfectly still now.’ 

Capt. Croft gave orders to the men who stood at the 
other end of the ship, and in a few moments the diving- 
bell slid out from the deck, and stood over the water, a- 
bout three feet above the surface. 

‘Who shall go first!’ was the question. 

‘Why not all go together!’ 

‘Oh that is not possible. Only two can go, at a time. 
besides the bell-man who directs the machine. The seat 
will hold but three. Will you go first Catharine!’ asked 
Mr. Felton. ; 
*Yes——’ said Catharine with a shudder at the thought 
of it; ‘there is no danger, you say?’ 

‘Not the least in the world. You see those cords from 
above, where the men are, which go into the bell? those 
are the signal-ropes; and the man inside will direct the 
motion, up or down, one way or the other, by pulling them. 
So you see the machine is perfectly manageable.’ 

‘And suppose a shark walks in?’ 

‘Oh; you must take your chance. If you will go to 





. groves, one hears of. It is at least a perfectly safe curiosi-|| shark’s domains, you must expect him to call upon you.’ 

\ man, anda terror to some evil doers we could name.’ ty—there is not the slightest danger to be apprehended,|} Mr. Smith asked Catharine if she would accept his es- 

, ‘The member from A *said Mrs. Felton, ‘why that||Capt. Croft tells us; or my sister and myself were both||cort, and Catharine was very willing to accept it. 

' is your friend Tagfoot Waddle, is it not!’ too arrant cowards to tempt our destiny in this way.’ ‘Take a glass of wine,’ said Mrs. Felton. But Catha- 

‘Yes—and Tama little surprised at his breaking out|| Mr. Felton approached them, and asked Mr. Smith if|}rine had grown very brave, and said it was quite unne- 

in this way: he was a dull scholar in college I remem-||he stopped at Portsmouth. cessary. She was equal to it. 

ber.’ : ‘If you had asked me that question half an hour ago,’ Capt. Croft told her she had better tie a handkerchief 

‘Tagfoot Waddle!’ exclaimed Catharine, ‘you are jok-|}he replied, ‘I should have said yes: now I have a great||about her head. ‘I'he compression of the air, when you 

ing! there can’t be such a name!’ inclination to say no.’ first go down, is unpleasant; it is like water poured into 

j ‘Indeed there can,’ replied her brother ‘and he may be] ‘Then Miss Felton has enlightened you, as to our pro-|| your ears.’ 

thankful he had not got the whole.’ jected tour! I wish you would join our party.’ Catharine recollected her escort; and she thought she 

‘The whole! I hope there is no more to it!’ ‘That will I, with the greatest pleasure,’ answered Mr.||should prefer the unpleasant sensation of which captain 

' ‘Yes there was—the original name was Bunting—old || Smith. And it was all settled. Mr. Felton looked ex-||Croft spoke, tothe unpleasant consciousness of her own 
Waddle Bunting of Philadelphia: uncle to the young||tremely pleased: Mrs. Felton smiled mischievously at|| appearance, with her head bound up as if it was broken: 

ember. I visited him several times, on my return from||Catharine: and Catharine herself, though she was very 


and she declined. A small boat was now lowered, and 
Catharine was handed into it. It passed round to the bej]: 
under it: then the bell was lowered a little. Mr. Smith 


sprang into the 




















in their places, and the boat floated out, from beneath. 
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The signal was given, and the men above cheered long 
and loudly. The water pressed up into the bell, till it 
nearly touched their feet, and the air became hot asa fur- 
nace. Catharine closed hereyes. There was a rushing 
in her ears like the sound of many waters, and then a sen- 
sation of something tight round her head like an iron band. 
She had no idea of time, till she felt herself supported by 
jer companion, and heard him say anxiously, 

‘Are you faint Miss Felton?’ 

‘Not at all. now,’ she answered; and she started at the 
strange sound of her own voice. 

‘How far down are we?’ said Mr. Smith to the bell-man. 
‘Six—ten—about eighty feet, sir.’ , 
‘And the bell is still.’ 

Catharine looked at her companion’s face. It was dead- 
ly pale. 

” ©You are faint surely!’ 

‘Not in the least,’ replied Mr. Smith, casting his eye 
towards the lights at the top of the bell, ‘it is the reflec- 
tien of the green water—you too look very pale.’ 

Through these lights Catharine could see the fish float 
cuietly by, and below them on the bottom, lay a large shin- 
ing flounder as motionless and aristocratic as might be. 

~Poets do not tell the truth after all,” said Mr. Smith; 
‘where are the “purple mullet and gold fish,” and “the 
sea-flower with its leaves of blue?” alas! alas!’ 

‘Shall I move the bell] ma’am?’ asked the man. 

‘Why? a 

‘Only to show the facility with which it can be manag- 
ed,’ riplied Mr. Smith. ‘Iaiee it a little.’ 

The man pulled one of the ropes, and the bell rose. 
‘Now to the right.’ 

‘Now to the left.’ 

And the obedient machine moved in the directions indi- 
cated. 

‘Now let us be. perfectly still,’ said Catharine, ‘I want 
to feel that we are really under the ‘deep, deep sea.” ’ 

There was silence. Her companion held her hand, and 
a quick pressure of it, showed that he understood the feel- 
ings that subdued her. Catharine was glad, very glad, 
that she could associate with this impression of the sub- 
lime, that of sympathy with one, in whom she felt a great 
and increasing interest. AJtogether the fecling was worth 
all the trouble of gaining it. It is so seldom that one has 
the opportunity of feeling really sublime. At length Mr. 
Smith broke the silence, by asking the man, how long it 
would be practicable to stay. 

‘There is air for one, an hour and a half,’ he replied, 
‘for three, half an hour, of course.’ 

‘Then our time must be very nearly expired.’ 

‘Within five minutes,’ said the man, taking out his 
wateh. ‘Shall Isign to rise?’ ’ 

As he spoke, a grating loud sound, like that of some 
heavy body falling acrors the top of the bell, startled them 
all 
o What can it be? how it shook us?’ 

The man hesitate¢—locked anxiously out at the bull's 
eve, and then said, rm 

“It is a cable chain! how the confounded thing has got 
cut here, I can’t guess—but here “tis, that’s plain. Wil 
sign to raise, if you like.’ 

‘By all means!’ 

But the signal was notobeyed. It was repeated. 

‘The distress signal!” 
‘J’ye made it twice, sir ’ 
‘What is the matter! what shall we do!’ cried Catha- 

ine, in great alarm. 
way ae ta quict,’ said Mr. Smith, holding her firm- 
iy with one arm, while with the other he clasped a large 
iron hook which hung from the side of the machine. 
‘What is the reason they don’t answer you, do you think?’ 

‘The d—d thing has got afoul of the bell—and they 
can’t more us;’ replied the man, in evident and painful 
aay air will last but ashorttime,’ said Mr. Smith. 

‘Qh what can we do! what can we do!” exclaimed Ca- 
tharine, in an agony of fear, she vainly tried to control. . 

‘] chall dive! and if I get up, I'll send you word,’ said 
the bell-man; and suiting the action to the word, he was 
out of sightina moment. Here then they were; exposed 
to almost inevitable death. Catharine looked at her com- 
panion, but she could not tell what were his emotions: his 
face was nearly hidden by the thick vapor, that rolled up 
to the top of the bell. She began to feel a sense of suffo- 
cation, and she breathed hardly and painfully, as if every 
breath would be her last. Then the thought of all she 
left above, and in her own green, sunny home, came over 
her-—-and the terrible death. she must die!—it was too 
dreadful. She tried to speak, but she could not utter a 

word. Her companion at length broke silence. 

‘If he has got safely up, we shall very soon be relieved 
—if you can be calm.’ 

Catharine was quieted by the resolute tone of her com- 
panion, and she found she could breathe and even speak. 

‘Js there any danger but he will get up? I thought he 
could not help rising—shal] not we too, go the same way 
if we are not ed soon?’ ; } 
very duch he will reach the surface in safety — 
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‘I fear—that he may hit against the vessel. For that 
reason, I would not expose you t2 such a chance if it is 
possible to escape it. But you are very calm—you bear it 
nobly!’ 

The air was now almost exhausted. Catharine heard 
Mr. Smith say, ‘I dare not wait longer, let me bind this 
handkerchief round your arm and fasten it to my own— 
and now hold your breath!’—he put one arm round her 
waist—The bell jarred. 

‘Thank God! we are rising!’ exclaimed both the suf- 
ferere at once, as a quick grating sound showed that the 
chain was removed, and the bell rose rapidly to the sur- 
face. It was but a minute, and the cheers of the men 
above came on their ears: 

‘A lady in the bell! yeo! cheerily!’ sung the hoarse 
voices of the sailors, and no band of music ever approach- 
ed the sounds, in heavenly beauty. A moment more, 
and the fresh air of the upper world rushed in. ‘They are 
safe. 

The revulsion of feeling, was too much for the exhaust- 
ed Catharine, and she fainted as she was lifted into the 
boat. 

When she came to her senses, the first object she saw 
was the bell-man lying on the deck; his head bound with 
a handkerchief, stained with blood:—and the next was 
her companion in danger and safety, anxiously bending 
over her. A thousand thoughts rushed through her brain 
inaninstant. But for him she must certainly have died. 
She would have fainted, but fur his courage—or she would 
have followed the bell-man in the impatient fear of delay: 
his courage—his composure had saved her life; and with 
a feeling of overpowering gratitude, she clasped his 
hands, and thanked him, as well as her gushing tears 
would let her. 

‘Do not thank me,’ he replied smiling, and yet as if he 
sympathised in her enthusiasm. ‘I could have done noth- 
ing, but for your own calmness and energy—and the efforts 
of this brave fellow here.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Felton, ‘we could not imagine why you 
did not come up—-the men felt the signals, and had put on 
more purchase, but had no idea of the entanglement, 
when what should appear above water, but this glorious 
fellow--his head broke—blood pouring out—and he ready 
to drop with exhaustion; however he would’nt faint, till 
he had got out, ‘Cable chain over bell!’ and then he sank 
away in an instant. Had’nt it been for that you were 
gone, I can tell you; my dear, give Kate some of that 
wine. Well, Waddle, you’ve had a taste of the brine! [ 
fancy you'll not be ina hurry to go again!’ 

‘Mr. Smith!’ was all that Catharine could utter. He 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


——_——__ » 





SUMMARY JUSTICE. 


We had a negro on board of a very sullen and repulsive 
aspect, who bore the cognomen of Quaco. He belonged 
to the captain of the schooner, who had treated him with 
great kindnees, and cured him of that scourge of the Af- 
rican called ‘mal d’estomac,” caused by eating earth: 
that his cure might be completed, his humane master 
brought him up the Oronoco with us, and as he had been 
accustomed to the kitchen, or, what is better understood 
in the West Indies, cook-room, employed him as a cook 
on board the schooner. ‘I'he crew having been very much 
fatigued with their exertions that day, the captain ordered 
his cook to make some good coffee, and enough for all on 
board. This was presently brought us; but the lad who 
served us as steward, an intelligent Creole youth, the mo- 
ment he placed it upon the table, besought us with earnest 
entreaties, not to touch it. saying that he felt certain there 
was something wrong in it, and that he had already cau- 
tioned the crew. The captain was inclined to treat the 
boy’s warning as some idle suspicion, observing that the 
man had not been on shore, and that the medicine-chest 
was safely locked. But nothing could pacify the boy. 

‘Took at it, sir,” said he, earnestly, “smell it, and say 
if it is as it ought to be.” 

“Why, it is rather thick,” said the captain, and, taking 
the cup in his hand, ‘‘and egad! it does smell rather 
queer.” - 


I enquired whether he had any test on board that might 
detect any thing deleterious. 

“True,” said he, “I have a test and a sure one,” and 
he reached a case from the lockers, from which he drew a 


brace of pistols, and very deliberately began to load 
them 


, “What would you do?” I exclaimed. 
such slight grounds you would not—” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said he, interrupting me, ‘I shall 
do nothing rash; and he coolly examined the flint, ha- 
ving loaded and primed the weapons. 

“Call down Quaco and all the crew.”’ 

They came into the cabin. The cook was called for- 
ward, and the crew thronged around the door. 

*‘Quaco,” said the captain sternly, ‘drink that cup of 
coffee to the very dregs.” 

‘*] don’t like coffee,” said the African, drawing back in 
evident surprise and alarm. 

‘Swallow it this instant!” 


“Surely upon 





The negro took aspoonful of the mixture, though trem- 





answered her look of astonishment. 

‘I believe your brother did not intend the denouement 
to happen quite so soon—however he inust thank himself. 
And now, since it has happened, he will perhaps explain 
to me, as well as to you, why he wished me to drop my 
own name for the one I have so patiently borne. I have 
been quite passive under it. so far, but will now resume 
my lawful cognomon of Waddle.’ 

As he spoke he drew himself up with so much dignity 
that Catharine did not laugh. Somehow or other, she did 
not feel at all in alaughing mood. And so--this man— 
the incognito of the gallery—the companion of her dan- 
ger—the member from A——’ this man—who, with all 
his want of beauty, grace, manner,—any thing that she 
could have thought captivating,—had interested her more 
than any man she had ever seen; this man, was Tag‘oot 
Waddle! What could be done? he never would change it 
again.’ Alas! she had no rich uncles, like old Bunting, 
to tempt him back to his old name! Qh, if it were his old 
name! or even Smith refined into Smythe-—but Waddle! 
Tagfoot! whatggould be done! what could be done!’ 

She looked upat Mr. Felton. He wassmiling: so was 
Mrs. Felten; and with such mischievous and expressive 
smiles, that Catharine could only blush to the tips of her 
fingers, and fix her eyes on the green water. She envied 
the placid wave, which contrasted so strongly with her 
own tempest tost mind. Once more she turned over in 
her thoughts, the possibility of being ‘Mrs. Tagfoot Wad- 
dle;’ and this time she glanced at Mr. Tagfoot Waddle. 
He stood a little apart from the others, and an expression 
of gravity, almost of melancholy, rested on hie peculiar 
features. It touched Catharine to the heart. How sad 
it must be, to bear such a name! to bear it too alone! 
Probably he would never wish, would never dare to ask 
any body to share it with him. She wondered if he ever 
would. She began to fear he would not. After all, 
what’s ina name!’ And Catharine was thinking how 
much ‘experience’ had done towards changing some of 
her opinions, when Mr. Felton spoke, and she started, for 
she thought her ears had deceived her. No: she had 
heard very plainly, as was evident from the response. Mr. 
Felton had said; 

‘Did you bring Mrs. Waddle with you to Boston?’ And 
he replied, that Mrs. Waddle’s health was indifferent, 
and the care of her children detained her. ‘Then 


there wasa Mrs. Tagfoot Waddle! and a number of little 
Waddles?’ 
































bling with fear. He held it in his mouth for a moment 
and then spit it out. : 

‘Force him to take it, sir,” said one of the sailors. 

‘**He would have poisoned the whole of us,” said a stout 
Angosturian: “St. Antonio and the saints keep us!” and 
he crossed himself most devoutly. ‘The sailors made an 
advance as though they would have enforced the request 
of the former, when the captain called out— 

‘Stand off! let no one lay hands upon him.” He then 
emptied the cup which held the liquid into a vessel con- 
taining about a pint or more, and addressed the negro: 

_“Do you sce these pistols! Each contains two balls. 
You are a guilty man if you refuse to drink the coffee you 
have made, and you only choose your death; for, as God 


and are unharmed by it, I will give you your freedom for 
accusing you unjustly. I promise it in the presence o 
these witnesses. Now drink it.” 

_The negro looked as though he uncerstod the action of 
his master, if he did not fully comprehend his words, for 
he appeared to meditate a flight on deck; but the crew 
seemed to anticipate his intentions, and their angry ges- 
tures pliinly told him what mercy he might expect at 
their hands. Meanwhile al! was silent as death, save the 
clicking noise which accompanies the cocking of pistols. 
The negro paused; big drops of sweat ened down his 
dark brow like rain; his eyes glared wildly round, and the 
paleness of death was on his lips. 

“Drink it this instant, you black murderous villain!” 
cried the captain, who had now no doubt of his guilt, and 
he leveled his pistol at his head. : 

The African, with a convulsive grasp, seized the jug, 
and while his teeth chattered against its edge, drank 
every drop; then rolling his eyes frightfally, either from 
fear or agony, sunk with a deep groan upon the floor of 
the cabin. A murmur of execration rose from the crew 
as he fell, and not one moved forward to assist the wretch- 
ed man. Whether the captain thought he was hardly 
warranted in enforcing such summary justice, or that a 
slight shade of compassion came over him, he immediate- 
ly endeavored to ascertain the nature of the poison with 
which it was evident that the coffee had been drugged; 
but the negro either could not or would not answer. We 





success until one of the crew discovered aquanti 

vannah flowers (eschites suberecta) a most deadly poison 
which the assassin had picked out from the refuse of the 
mules, the instinct of the animals always inducing them 





to reject it from their food. Satisfied with this disco- 


is just, your minutes are numbered. But if you drink , 


examined his chest, and sought for a clue, but with 
ty of sat 
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very, we returned to the cabin, where we found the 
youth who had warned us in the first instance. on his 
knees, returning thanks to Providence for having been the 
means of saving us from a dreadful death. His thanks- 
givings were only interrupted by the groans of the negro, 
who was writhing on the floor apparently in his last ago- 
ny. We prepared an emetic of white vitriol, which we 
forced the murderer to swallow; but it was useless, for in 
a few minutes he expired in dreadful tortures. Many a 
time since, have I been haunted by that dark, agonized, 
despairing face, andthe recollection of those dying moans. 

THE BASENESS OF SPORTING WITH FEMALE 

AFFECTION. 
Man cannot act a more perfidious part 
‘Than use his utmost efforts to obtain 
Aconfidence,in orderto deceive. 

Honor and integrity ought to be the leading principles of 
every action in life. ‘These are virtues highly requisite, 
notwithstanding they are too frequently disregarded. 
Whatever objects individuals are in quest of, sincerity in 
profession, steadfastness in pursuit, and punctuality in dis- 
charging engagements, are indispensably incumbent. A 
an of honest integrity, and uprightness in his dealings 
with his fellow creatures, is sure to gain the confidence 
and applause of all good men; whilst he who acts from 
dishonest or designing principles, obtains deserved con- 
tempt.—No one ought to make offers or pretentions to a 
lady before he is, in a great measure, certrin that her per- 
son, her temper, and her qualifications suit his circum- 
stances, and agree pefectly with his own temper and way 
of thinking. For a similarity of mind and manners is very 


necessray to render the bonds of love permanent, and those |! 


of marriage happy. 
«Marriage the happicst state of life would be, 
If hands were only joined where hearts agree.” 

The man of uprightness and integrity of heart, will not 
only observe the beauties of the mind, the goodness ef the 
heart, the dignity of sentiment, and the delicacy of wit, 
but will strive to fix his affections on such permanent en- 
dowments, before he pledges his faith to any lady. 

He looks upon marriage as a business of the greatest im- 
portance in life, and a change of condition that cannot be 
undertaken with too much deliberation. —Therefore he will 


not undertake it at random, lest he should precipitately 


involve himself in the greatest difficulties. He wishes to 
act a conscientious part, and cousequently cannot think 
(notwithstanding it is too much countenanced by custom) 
of sporting with the affections of the fair sex, nor even of 
paying his addresses to any one, till he is perfectly con- 
vinced his own are fixed on just principles. 

Allimaginary caution iscertainly necessary beforehand: 
but after a man’s professions of regard, his kind services 
and solicitations, have made an impresson on a female 
heart, it is no longer a matter of indifference whether he 
perseveres in, or breaks off his engagement. When the 
matter is brought to such a crisis, there is no retreating 
without manifestly disturbing her quiet and tranquility of 
mind; nor can any thing but her loss of virtue justify his 
desertion. Whether marriage has been expressly promis- 
ed or not, it is of little signification. For if he has solicit- 
ed and obtained her affections, on supposing that he intends 
to marry her, the contract is in the sight of heaven, sufli- 
ciently binding. In short, the man who basely imposes 
upon the honest heart of an unsuspecting girl, and after 
winning her affections by the prevailing rhetoric of court- 
stip, ungenerously leaves her to bitter sorrow, and com- 
plaining, acts a very dishonorable part and is more to be 
detested than a common robber.—For private treachery 
is much more heinous than open force; and money must 
not be put in competition with happiness. 


SAGACITY OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


The Asia was one of the fastest ships in the fleet, and 
we stretched away to the westward for several! miles, till 
a gun from the commodore gave us notice toclose. We 
had seen nothing of the boat, but we saw a strange schoon- 
er, Yankee-rigged, that was standing towards the rocks, 
and we hoped that if the long-boat was yet in existence, 
there would be a chance of her being picked up by the 
schooner—though the general idea was that she had gone 
down, and every soul had perished. We had scarcely 
wore ship for the purpose of joining the convoy, when a 
dense haze obscured them from sight, and as evening was 
closing in fast, every officer was stationed in different 
parts to keep a look out. 
our distance, and the passengers were conversing in mel- 
ancholy mood upon the events of the past night, and the 
probable fate of the long-boat, when a noble Newfound- 
land dog, that had lain, sleeping on deck, suddenly raised 
his head, and gave a short growl. The captain was pa- 
cing to and fro with the chief mate, but stopped near the 
animal, and addressing it, said, ‘Halloo, Nep! what’s the 
matter with you, old boy!’ The creature wagged his long 

y tail at hearing his master’s voice, and then compo- 
> slumber again; but in Jers than a minute he resu- 
med his growling, and raised himself upon his fore-paws. 
‘He hears something beyond our knowledge,’ exclaimed 
the captain; ‘up, Nep, up, my boy, and see to’em!’ The 


, — ) 


We had retracted about half} he remained until near the close of his lite. 


animal at first rose lazily, stretching his limbs and shaking 
his coat, but in an instant he stood immovable in the fixed 
attitude of attention, and then sprung away upon the 
poop-ladder, running from side to side, and barking most 
|| vehemently, till at last he took his station to windward, 
and seemed pertectly furious. *We cannot be within six 
miles of the fleet,’ said the captain, ‘and yet I am confi- 
dent there is something nearus. Weather cat-head, there, 
do you see or hear any thing to windward! Silence, Nep- 
| tune; down, boy, down, and the animal became perfectly 
|| tranquil, wagging his tail, and rubbing his head affec- 
tionately against his master’s hand. ‘The officer on the 
look-out replied inthe negative, as did also several others 
who had cautiously looked round, and attentively listen- 
ed. ‘I'll stake my existence on the dog’s sagacity,’ said 
ithe captain addressing the chief mate. ‘By heavens! 
it may be the missing boat; haul up the mainsail and 
square the after-yards; keep her course, quarter-master, 
‘| till I tell you to luff to the wind, and let there be silence 
fore and aft.’ The orders were immediately and punctu- 
| ally obeyed, and then the captain, patting the head of the 

huge animal, exclaimed,*Now, Nep, we must trust to 

ou, old boy; look for’em, Nep; seek ’em out.’ The dog 
whined with a languid playfulness, as if satisfied that he 
had awakened attention, when there arose a low, hollow 
/moan, that seemed like a heavy groan, issuing from the 
very bowels of the ocean. The ship, though moving 
through the water, was greatly retarded by the shiver- 
ing of the after-sails, and the dashing noise occasioned by 
the velocity had ceased. ‘Folkstle, there,’ cried the cap- 
|| tain, ‘do you see any thing on the weather-beam?’’ ‘No, 
‘sir,’ replied the officer, ‘but there was a sound came down 





| 


| 





‘upon the wind just now, though I fear,’ he stopped short, 
|| but added in a whisper, ‘it was no living creature uttered 
jsuch a groan as that.’ ‘The boat, the boat, Nep,’ said 
|| the captain,’ patting the dog, ‘look out for the boat, sir." 
‘|The animal raised his fore paws, laid them on the rail, 
jjand couching his head upon them, looked intently to 
i windward, moving his ears rapidly. In a few seconds he 
|| gave a shrill how], and then barking, jumped down, and 
‘then fawned upon his master. *Lanterns in the fore and 
1 main rigging,’ shouted tlie captain; ‘clear away a gun, 
ithere, forward, and, Mr. ———., burn the lights;’ when, 
| caressing the dog, he added, ‘There, my good Neptune, 
see to ’em, lad, look to’em.’ Neptune appeared to com- 
| prehend what was said to him, for, jumping on a coop, he 
| snuffed the wind and fixed his eyes steadfastly about a 
'point abaft the weather-beam. The lanterns were dis- 
| played and blue lights sent forth their clear blaze, when 
| again that hollow moan was heard, and the dog, with lcud 
| barking leaped from his station, and fawned upon the cap- 
\tain, who exclaimed, ‘brace the yards sharp up-aboard 
} main tack, and, quarter master, keep her clean full an by; 
lat all events, we’ll see the end of this.’ The sails were 
|| nicely trimmed, and the gallant ship upon a bowline bent 
ito the breeze, and dashed the spray from her bows. Blue 
‘lights were still burnt occasionally, the lanterns were 
|shown abaft, and in half an hour the ship was hove in 
stays, and soon reaching away on the star-board tack. 
| In an another half hour (for the captain timed it with his 
|watch) the mainsail was hauled up, and the after-yards 
| were in the act of being squared, when the officer at the 
| weather cat-head exclaimed, ‘a boat to windward—board 
on the weather-bow.’ Every eye was instantly directed 
|| towards the spot, and there was visible, amidst the gloom, 
a small dark speck; and at the same moment was heard 
the sound of many voices simultaneously shouting, and 
warm congratulations were exchanged among all classes 
on the deck, as there could be no doubt that it was the 
missing party. The main and mizen top-sails were 
|| thrown to the mast; the small cutter was lowered from 
‘| the quarter, and sent away to tow the longboat aside, and 
|| in another half hour 76 human beings, who.in all proba- 
'| bility would have otherwise perished, were Safe upon our 
decks.—Leaves from my Log Book. 
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DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 


A Corsican TRApDITION.—Theodore, King of Corsica, 
whose talents and courage raised him from a humble 
‘condition to a throne, not by a succession of bloody acts, 
| but by the free choice of an oppressed nation, was after- 
| wards compelied to abdicate, and, after a series of vicissi- 
tudes, was reduced to such wretchedness as to be confin- 
}ed inthe King’s Bench prison, in London, for debt, where 





|| Theodore used to relate, as an illustration of the super- 
|| Stitions of mankind, that there was a high mountain on 
the Island of Corsica, the ascent of which although not 
impossible, was extremely difficult, but which was care- 
fully avoided, from a generally received opinion that who- 
|} ever reached its summit would be unhappy and unsuccess- 
| ful in all his future undertakings. Theodore, in order to 
|convince his subjects of their weakness in entertaining 
| such superstitious notions, in spite of their remonstrances 

insisted on climbing the fatal mountain. After much la- 
| bor, he reached the summit, where he found a beautiful 
plain, and a great variety of birds and beasts, so tame that 
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he could take them with his hands. 


As the King was a few months afterwards an exile froin 
his kingdom, and a destitute wanderer in a foreign land 
this enterprise did not tend to cure the Corsicans of their 
credulity. 

A marble monument was erected to the memory of Theo. 
dore, at the expense of a private gentleman, in St. Ann’, 
Church Yard, Westminster, on which was engraved the 
following inscription; 


Near this place is interred 
THEoporE, KING OF Corsica, 
Who died in this Parish, Dec, 11, 
1756, ' 
Immediately after leaving 
The King’s Bench Prison, 
By the benefit of th» Act of Insulvency, 
In consequence of which, 
He registered his kingdom of Corsica 
For the use of his creditors. 


The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroesand beggars, galley slaves and kings; 
But Theodore this moral learn’d. ere dead, 
Fate prov’d its lesson on his living head; 
Bestow'd a kingdom, but denied him bread. 


Pickinc one’s TEETE.—The practice of picking one’s 
teeth in company or at table,is condemned, being consi- 
dered ‘‘a breach of every rule of propriety.’’ But customs 
vary in different countries, and in some parts of Europe, 
particularly among the genteel classes in the city of Lis. 
bon, picking one’s teeth is considered a ceremony neces- 
sary to be observed at dinner at the end of every course. 
So much so, that tooth picks, fabricated of pieces of tough 
wood, are always furnished by the host. They are fanci- 
fully stuck into a neat little machine, resembling a pepper 
box, placed in the centre of the table, and which is regu- 
larly handed round to the company, who supply themselves 
and proceed to business. It is somewhat difficult for a 
yankee to accustom himself to this singular habit, and we 
confess that we were not a little astonished, perhaps shock- 
ed, when, at the first dinner we had the honor to eat in 
Lisbon, a young lady, the daughter of the host, with a 
most engaging smile, pointed to an image resembling a 
Hindoo Idol, with its head bristling with small splinters 
of wood, and asked us to have the goodness to hand her a 
tooth pick! But we heard aright—she selected one from 
the lot, and throwing herself back in her chair, and open- 
ing her pretty mouth, commenced operations in the most 
graceful manner imaginable!—Boston Journal. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION.—A beautiful woman can no 
doubt exercise pqwerful influence over the masculine heart; 
by her charms she can disarm philosophy, and lead away 
its votaries into the mazy labyrinths of passion; to win 
the atfections of a gifted and graceful female, is the high- 
est summit of man’s ambition; but while he devotes him- 
self so intensely to the pursuit of fading, inconstant beauty, 
which may only shine like a falling star, for a moment on 
his attentions, and then sink into the clouds of cold indif- 
ference, without leaving behind a trace of its fleeting 
brilliancy, why should he forget a mother's affection, 
which neither change of fortune nor length of absence 
can estrange from him? Her solicitude, either in prosper- 
ity or adversity, always accompanies us, like a good gen- 
ius. Our image is enshrined in her heart—it is embalmed 
in her sympathies, and it reigns absolutely in her feelings, 
There no rival can supplant the child; from thence the 
stream of maternal attachment cannot be diverted by time 
or circumstances. ‘*Heaven,” says an elegant writer 
‘thas imprinted in the mother’s face, something beyond this 
world, something which claims kindred to the skies. The 
angelic smile, the tender look, the waking watchful eve 
which keeps its fond vigil over her slumbering babe— 
these are objects which neither the pencil nor the chisel 
can touch, which poetry fails to exalt, which the most elo- 
quent in vain would eulogize.—The heart of man can alone 
paint the picture. Maternity ! ecstatic sound, so twined 
round our-hearts, that they must cease to throb ere we for- 
get it! "tis our first love; ‘tis part of our religion. Nature 
has set the mother upon such a pinnacle, that our infant 
eyes and arms are first uplifted to it—we cling to it in 
manhood; we almost worship it in old age.” 1 


A povsLe FisH.—A pair of cat fish were taken alive in 
a shrimp net, at the Cape Fear river, near Fort Johnson 
N. C. in Aug. 1833, and presented to Professor Silliman. 
One of tlem is 34, and the other 24 inches long includin > 
the tail.—the smallest, emaciated and of sickly pe 
ance. They. are connected in the manner of the Siamese 
twins, by the skin at the breast, which is marked by a 
dark streak, at the line of the union. The texture and 
color ,otherwise of the skin, is the same as that of the belly 
—The mouth, viscera, &c. were entire and pe rfectin each 
fish, but, on withdrawing the entrails, through an incision 
made one side of the abdomen, the connecting integument 
was found to be hollow, and nothing resisted a flexible 
probe from passing through from one to the other. This 
operation was performed with great care, with the tender 


and soft end of a spear of grass drawn froma : 
but there was no appearance of the entrails of one. ane 





come in contact with those of the other, for the in 
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was less than one tenth of an inch in its whole thickness, 
and in length, from the body or trunk of one fish to the 
other, it was three tenths, and in the water, when the larg- 
est fish was in its natural position, the other could by the 
length and pliancy of his skin, swim in nearly the same} 
position. It was not assertained whether they were of 
different sexes or of the same. 

When these fishes came into existence, it is probable 
they were of almost equal size and strength; but one, “born 
of better fortune,”’ or exercising more ingenuity and indus- 
try than the other, gained a trifling ascendancy, which he 
improved to increase the disparity, and by pushing his 
extended mouth in advance of the other, seized the choicest 
and most of the food himself. Yet, though he probably 
hated the incumbrance of his companion, and wished the 
“marriage lie cut assunder,” he afforded protection to his 
“weaker half,’ and could not eat it without swallowing 
himself.—Silliman’s Journal. 


THE MAGNIFICENT CHINESE PORCELAIN TOWER AT 
Nankin.—This elegent andcommodious building, may be 
regarded as a fine specimen of oriental pagodas.—The 
tower is about 200 feet in height, and derives its name 
from its having a chain or porcelian coating. The Portu- 
guese were the first to bestow on these superb edifices the 
title of pagodas, and to attribute them to devotional pur- 
poses. ‘There can be little doubt, however, that in many 
instances they have been rather erected as public me- 
morials or ornaments, like the columns of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Mr. Elis, in his Journal of the late embassy to China, 
relates that in the company of three gentlemen of the 
embassy, he succeeded in passing completely through the 
uninhabited part of the city of Nankin, and in reaching 
the gateway visible from the Lion Hill. The object of the 
party was to have penetrated through the street to the 
Porcelian Tower, apparently distant two miles. To this, 
however, the soldiers who accompanied them, and who, 
from their willingness to allow them to proceed thus far, 
were entitled to consideration, made so many objections, 
that they were forced to desist, and to content themselves 
with proceeding to a temple on a neighboring hill, from 
which they had a very complete view of the city.—From 
this station the Porcelian Tower presented itself a most 
magnificient object. 


Marriace.—The man who is married for mere worldly 
motives, without a spark of affection on the woman’s part, 
may neverthcless get, in every worldly sense of the word, 
a good wife; and while English women continue to be; 
what, thank Heaven they are, he is likely to do so: but 
when a woman is married for the sake of her fortune, the 
zase is altered, and the chances are five hundred to one 
that she marries a villain, or at best a scoundrel. * * 
To sct about seeking a wife is like seeking one’s fortune, 
and the ptobability of finding a good one in such a quest 
is less, thongh poor enough, Heaven knows, in both cases. 
* * * The man who gets in love because he has 
determined to marry, instead of marrying because he is 
in love, goes about to private parties and in public places 
in search of a wife; and there he is attracted by a woman’s 
appearance, and the figure which she makes in public, not 
by her amiable deportment, her domestic qualities and her 
good report. Watering places might with equal propriety 
be called fishing places, because they are frequented by 
female anglers, who are in quest of such prey, the elder 
for their daughters, the younger for themselves. But it is 
dangerous sport, for the fair Piscatrix is not more likely 
to catch a bonito, or a dorado, than she is to be caught by 
a shark. 


DenicutruL reciPr.—A young gentleman, during the 
Bazaar, went into the Lyceum, Bond street, and presented 
a lady, at one of the stalls, with a sovereign, desiring her) 
to give him any thing she thought proper in return. The 
lady immediately handed him a small piece of paper, and 








at the same time informed him, that it contained the full 
value of the money. His curiosity induced him to open 
it, when to his astonishment and delight he found it to} 
contain these words, ‘A cure for love.’ After puzzling 
his brains a considerable time as to what the cure could 
be, he discovered and lifted up the ingenious artificial 
veil, and his eye was immediately riveted by the magic 
word ‘Matrimony.’ 


Burns aS A PLoucHMAN.—He delighted in feats of 





rural activity and skill, he loved to draw the straightest 
furrow on his fields, to sow the largest quantity of seed 
corn of any farmer in the dale in a day, mow the most rye 
grass and clover inten hours of exertion, stook the great- 
est number of reapers. In this he sometimes met with 
his match. After a hard strife, on the harvest field, with 
a fellow husbandman, in which the poet was equalled,— 
“Robert,” said his rival, ‘‘I’m no sae far behind this time 
I'm thinking!”—‘‘John,” said he, in a whisper, “‘you’re 
behind in eomething yet—I made asang while 1 was 
stooking!”—.4llan Cunningham. 


Locomotives.— What a terrible hurry the world is in! 
But a few years ago, eleven or twelve miles an hour in a 


traveling: now we are scarcely satisfied with thirty, in 
those flying vehicles called Rail Road Locomotives. We 
begin already to talk of an hundred miles per hour! the 
brain grows dizzy at the bare thought of it. Some faint 
idea may be formed of such amazing rapidity, when we 
compare it with the flight of the swiftest birds, which is 
said to be about fifty or sixty miles perhour. Atthe rate 
we are going on, we shall soon outstrip time itself, and 
arrive at our port of destination before the time of depar- 


ture. ‘Be sure you are right,” as Davy says, ‘then go 
a-head.” 


Since the writingsof Aristotle have fallen into disrepute, 
it has been a common topic to rail against metaphysical 
distinctions. Indeed the abuse of them in the scholastic 
ages, seems to justify a general prejudice against them; 
and shallow thinkers and writers have good reason to be 
jealous of distinctions, for they make sad work when ap- 
plied to their flimsy productions. But every man of true 
judgment, though he passes sentence against what has no 
foundation in nature, yet he must perceive an indiscrimi- 
nate censure against all distinctions, would be to renounce 
all just reasoning. 


ENGLISH REPORTERS.—The morning papers have from 
8 to 12 reporters in both houses of parliament during the 
session. While business is transacted each reporter is 
occupied about an hour in taking his notes; and is relieved 
in routine, so as to give ample time to copy for the com- 
positors. A speech is thus often half or partly in type be- 
fore finished in delivery; and the labor being so divided 
and regulated is rendered easy and expeditious. These 
reporters are often engaged during the year, and are sent 


to any part of England or Europe, as occasion may de- 
mand. 


THE DUTY OF A BACHELOR OF FORTY-FIVE.—You will 
naturally ask me how a man should enjoy the evening 6f 
life. Should he marry! By all means. It is the wisest 
thing he can do. But if he passes 45, he should make no 
unnecessary delay, for he is not far from being old enough. 
But at any age below 60 or perhaps seventy, I think his 
wisest course is to marry. Let him reara circle of tender 
attached friends, around him. who will serve him with af- 
fection, and whom he can love without fear. ‘There is joy 
in the respect paid to you by your countrymen;—there is joy 
inthe literary or werrior fame: but there is no earthly joy 
like that of a parent of afamily—From a Series of Lay 
Sermons by the Ettrick Shepherd. 


Whatever throws interruption in the way of commerce 
is fatal to national prosperity. Commerce, it is, that 
brings home the reward to industry.—But commercial 
prosperity cannot, inthe nature of things, survive the 
shock of diminished, depreciated currency.—Hence the 
fact, stated by the Journal of Commerce, that our ships 
are voyaging almost empty. 


Women.—Women are treated by good men as friends, 
by libertines as playthings, and by cowards as slaves. 
Women who desert the vindication of their own sex, are 
like soldiers who forsake their own cause on the field of 
battle, and standing between two armies, are exposed to 
the fireof both. Beauty and spirit are women’s weapons 
of defence; without them they have nothing to shicld 
them from ill treatment. 


Disgusted, on one occasion, by the egotism and conceit 
of a preacher who, with a mixture of self-complacency 
and impudence, challenged his admiration of a sermon, 
Mr. Hall, who possessed strong powers of satire, was 
provoked tosay, ‘*Yes there was one very fine passage in 
your discourse, sir.” ‘I am rejoiced to hear you say it: 
which was it?” ‘Why, sir, it was the passage from the 
pulpit to the vestry.” 


May—TIs considered by the superstitious as an.unlucky 
month to marry, or as the Scotch say,‘uncanmie.’ A lady 
who was courted in April, being solicited by her lover, 
to name the day in the following month for the wedding. 
replied that May was an unfortunate month; and being 
asked to name it in June, asked if April would not do as 
well! 


Femate mopesty.——Modesty in a young female is the 
flower of a tender shrub, which is the promise of excel- 
lent fruits. ‘To destroy it, is to destroy the germ of a 
thousand virtues, to destroy the hope of society, to com- 
mit an outraze against nature. The air of the world is 
a burning breath that every day blasts this precious 
flower. 


Mankind have but little to divert them from the noble 
duty of storing the mind with wisdom during the calm 
and glorious evenings of each and every week. Sit down 
then, ‘‘ye people all;” spread before you the bright pages 
of literature and morality, and never'let pleasure of the 
meaner kind rob your evenings of their innocence, and 
cloud your mornings with languor and repentance. 


A civ 1nsuLT.—‘What is the reason,’ said a very 
pretty girl, ‘that I cannot dress my hair so becomingly as 








t was considered the ne plus ulira of speed in 


yours, though I try all possible ways.’ ‘’Tis easily ex- 
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plained,’ said the profound beauty; ‘dont you see that I 
adjust my curls to the form of my countenancce; whilst 


— always turn away from the face, which is very 
ugly. 


Apvice To LApres.—Always wear your wedding ring, 
for therein lies more virtue than is usually imagined. If 
you are ruffled unawares, . assaulted with improper 
thoughts or tempted in any kind against your duty, cast 
your eyes upon it, and call to mind who gave it to you, 


where it was received, and what passed at that solemn 
time. 


It is well known what strange works there have been in 
the world, under the name and pretence of reformation; 
how often it has turned out to be, in reality, deformation: 
or, at least a trickling sort of business, where, while one 


hole has been mended, two have been made.—Bishop 
Horn. 


_A lawyer once pleaded with great ability the cause of 
his client for near an hour. When he had done, his anta- 
gonist, with a supercilious sneer, said, he did not under- 
stand a word the other said—Who neatly replied, ‘I be- 
lieve so, sir, for I was speaking law.’ 


To endeavor to forget any one, is the certain way to 
think of nothing else. Love has this in common with 
scruples, that it is exasperated by the reflections used to 
free us from them. If it were practical, the only way to 
extinguish our passion, is never to think on it.—Bruyere. 


Book Borrow:ne.—Sir Walter, in lending a book one 
day to a friend, cautioned him to be punctual in returning 
it. ‘This really is necessary,’ said the poet, in apology, 
‘for though many of my friends are bad arithmeticians, I 
observe all of them to be good book-keepers.’ 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 








SONG OF DEATH. 
I am a fearful and terrible king, 
And delight in the torture of man; 
And joy and happiness ever take wing, 
From the spot where [ place my ban. 
The boundless earth and each thing it contains 
Beneath my contro! must die, 
And the stars which gem the heavenly plains 
Be hurled from their throne ou high. 


I arose at the dawn of creation’s birth, 
And willlive tothe end of time, 

And will rule with despotic arm the earth, 
O'erflowing with folly and crime. 

The young and the aged alike shall sink 
Beneath the blast of my breath; 

And all that lives and breathes shall drink 
Of the bitterest cup of Deatu. 


The eye may sparkle with pleasure awhile, 
And the bosom with fondness swell; 

But the word which love has breathed with a smile 
May be but a funeral knell: 

And the hour that brings the semblance of bliss, 
Hope a time may iJlume with its ray, 

Yet e’en the next moment the grave’s dark abyss 
May rend the illusion away. 


I come to the heart in the spring time of life, 
When fresh in its gladness and bloom, 

And visions with grandeur and happiness rife 

. Are hurried at once to the tomb. 

The high and the mighty to me are no more 
Than the dust upon which they tread; 

One withering glance, and their power is o'er, 
And their glory forever fled. 


Mid the lightning’s glare and the billow’s foam, 
When darkness o’ershadows the sky, 

To the hearts of the brave and the strong J come, 
To tell them that they must die. 

AndI clasp them round with my icy arms, 
And bury them deep in the wave, 

Where they steep in peace, though the angry storms 
Rage wildly above their grave. 


I am with the reveller in his glee, 
When he thinks that I am not near, 

And the cup which in scorn he drinks to me 
Shall prepare him soon for his bier. 

For [ love to dwell in the sparkling glass, 
As it foams with the ruby wine, 

And the lips the poisonous drop shal! pass, 





Mustshortly forever be mine. 


Then, mortal, take heed, for ye cannot know 
The day nor the hour I may come; 
And the momentof greatest bliss below 
May shroud thy spiritin gloom. 
Beware—beware! for I never relent, 
And return man again; 








| 


And the time will come when he will repent 
Who bath lived, but yet lived in vain. 
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‘the rest, promiscuously. He therefore drove him out of 

Frence under a noble pretext. Malesherbes was very 

fond of geography. There was always some chart spread 

‘out upon histable. Jf I were in your place, said Males- 

herbes, and he said it without a sigh, if I were in your 

place, I would go to America, I would undertake some 
(‘There are three men now living, who have played con-|| reat enterprise there, I would travel ten years. ‘Ten 

spicuous parts in the thrilling events of the last fifty years! years! The noble old man did not say enough. . 

in Europe, and who are expected to bequeath a rich lege- |" Atthis advice, up jumpsthe young Frangois de Cha- 

cv to the world in their memoire:—Chateaubriand, Falley - } sooubsined. 

rand, and Lucien a yng 8 — | Sn eh Dien i tin a cane naa 

irst; some parts of them have already appea Pd. |} ; ra ; ‘ 

rhe dg ha eloquent extract from the Revue Fran-|| He started. He bade adieu to Malesherbes, and em 


, ubriand’s memoirs, which re-|| barked at St. Malo, where his mother came to take leave 
meee a ae i che gs Revolution. After jor him. Ra day eb paing aye rd a certain date in 
describing the situation of the young man at the court of}! history; 4 -_ eau Had just di 2 38. 

Versailles, and his having been present in the chase when |) . « Adieu, adieu, my native shore, 
the king, (Louis 16th,) killed a stag, the Review pro-|!then, as Byron says. 
ceeds:—TRANSLATOR. | 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


THE TRANSLATOR....NO, IV- 


, CHATEAUBRIANDs 











But this young man had too much intelligence, too} 
much of the tuture in his head, to be studying the court, | 
when the city was such a restless scene of study; to luok || 


ut the past when the future was before his eyes. What ! THE PRINCIPLE OF EXPEDIENCY. 

cared he for Versailles, when Paris was there! What)! JTabit and the practices of society determine the mo- 
cared he for the old palace when they were taking the|/rality of actions, with the majority of persons. What- 
Bastile? He will always have time enough to weep over|/ ever is common they deem to be right. If an action be 
Louis 16th, that unfortunate king, who was shortly to|/ not at variance with the customs of society, it is supposed 
be struck down like his stag; let him, then, look at those |; it may be entered into without dereliction of principle or 
that are coming—Mirabeau for instance. For he saw | sacrifice of rectitude. A single glance over a community 
Mirabeau, he heard, at the tribune, the first lispings of || will convince us, that its countenance is consulted in most 
what alterwards became that tremendous eloquence. He) instances, rather than the dictates of any paramount moral 
saw Mirabeau at the tavern, where he spoke of liis amours |! principle. This being true, it becomes a matter of grave 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
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‘jobject, requires that an individual shal) not only be able 
to anticipate the future, but must have attained to that 
equanimity which will secure him against the wrong d:. 
rections of excited feclings. It is perfectly obvious, then 

that the principle of expediency is not adapted to men in 
general. To whom, then, is it fitted? To those, who. 
knowing their duties, are willing to obey them? These 
have no need of it. ‘Tlicir minds have already become 
|Subjected to principles, whic come, not solely recommen- 
| ced by the reasonings of the philosopher, but which ema- 
inate from the nature of a God. 

| It will be borne in mind, that actors are constituted by 
\this principle the judges of the consequences which wil] 
iresult from their actions. It is not the provinee of the 
| principle to prescribe conduct, but to determine its nmo- 
'rality. Every man is left to determine for himself, wheth- 
er his proposed conduct will be expedient ornot. If cir. 
cumstances satisfy him that utility will follow, the prin- 
ciple does not interfere. ‘The principle will, therefore, 
receive a modification agrecably to the capabilities and 
circumstances of the individual who adopts it. This con- 
sideration, alone, with some, will be sufficient to deter- 
mine the propriety of the principle; for any principle, 
which is good in itself, does not admit of an infinity of 
modifications, and is not plastic to the touch of circum- 
stances. Sound principles possess an immutability of 
character, and point clearly to the course that he who is 
| regulated by them must pursue. 

|| _We might give many instances in which the principle 
||of expediency conflicts with other principles which are 
essential to morals. The greater portion of persons are 
jin the habit of sacrificing these principles, whose obsery- 











| 
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with that peculiar melancholy smile. The Mirabean of |! consequence with all who acknowledge the obligations of |ance they admit generally to be necessary, when they 


Chateaubriand, seen and painted by him, must be a fine) right, to inquire into the degree of conformity existing |) *Te opposed by the principle of expediency. 


thing to be sure. Judge if Mirabeau loved the company |! between the practices of society and the course dictated 
of a young man of the capacity and enthusiasm oi Cha- |i by sound principles, If the result of the inquiry should 
teaubriand. They often dined together, and one day as) be*n conviction that prevalent customs are not sanctioned 
they came from dinner, Mirabeau, who was speaking of | by principle, a lover of right cannot for a moment hesitate 
his colleagues, resting his two great hands on the ehoul-!' as to the course which he should pursue. 
ders of the young man, said to him, “they will never for-|| ‘The leading evror in the systems of moral philosophers 
give me my superiority.” is, that they deduce their morals from the nature of man 
> ’ ° eee P é ° ny 7 
He saw, then, the commencement of that revolution | as exhibited in his actions. This was the fallacy of Pa- 
which was to take the tour of the glol C; he 6a w FY which i gan, and has been the error of Christian, moralists. They 
was to be 92; he saw Versailles crumbling and ihe Ba: tile: have been too prone to graduate the standard of morality 
crumbling; he saw the reign of the orators commence, | to the average degree of vice or virtue that exists about 
and that of the kings finish; he saw the I&th century,|' them. They, who are for elevating this standard, are 
yet warm from the look of Voltaire, Rousseau and sty, very gratuitously called visionaries. It is mamifest that 
‘rot, pass from written cloguence to spoken eloquence, !ithe object of any good system of morals must be to extir- 
from tragedy to pamphlet, from book to journal, He saw! pate viee and lead the human mind upward and onward. 
how an old society falis, and hew it lies in tho coffin ke!) If the standard of morality have reference to,the conve- 
an old worn-out belle, with the paint still om her dead) nience of men, they will not advance inmorals. If their 
cheek, having long survived wit, pride, bonevolonee and! affections are attached to a standard which is elevated 
1 ° ee 
love. He heard the people coming, and the great veice 
of the people, who do not know how tospeak French, who) short of a discharge of acknowledged duties, or advance 
speak no regular language, and who know but one word | beyond the average perfection of society. This being the 
in all languages, Liberty! He saw that the velvet of wa, olject of a healtiul system of morals, it is surprising that 
th re y ut, and that under this worn out!'they who are sedulous in forwarding that object shoula 
sank § sip Repeater and bloody arty the plank of | ~ A the epithet visionary applied to toe . 
the scaffold. Wesaw, coming one day from Versuilles to “Whatever is expedient is right,” is not only the favo- 
Paris, ina carriage, dragged, pressed, pushed, covered | rite dogina of the philosopher, but 1s also the faith of the 
with mud by the multituce, something that reseimb! vd &) vast majority of men. J he expediency of an action, it 
man, a woman anda child:—they were the sime that’ js said,is to be found in its consequences. Will the con- 
vaed to be called the king, the queen and the dauphin. | sequences of my conduct be of utility? 18 the question, 
He saw, horrible thing! the first gail! it ined lie ids, the rather than, Is there any paramount principle which will 
bloody trophy dangling at the end of 2 pike, the vaeilat- | condemn it! } ) 
ing manifestation of popular fury; he saw all that, he who! expedicney correctly, men will frequently think bad ac- 
had come “« = a _ Mpa — 2 1g a poetical | tions jus ery by ite W a — 3 — angio 
France, that France of Louis 1, and Hossuet; thot) sequences of his action will be useful! erily, the inge- 
France of Pascal and Condé; that country of fine women! pious liar or robber would puzzle the philosopher of expe- 
nd noble cavaliers; that gay and magic country of tine! dieucy sorely upon his own principles. 
language; that unhappy land, which was soon to belong to} In the common occurrences of life, occasions are fre- 
anton and Marat. | quently arising, in which men hesitate before the perform- 
Judge if he was frightened! Judge if he shrunk ap-} ance of an action. — Every one is aware of the fictitious 
palled; judge if it appeared horrible to him one day as he | coloring which inclination throws over those prospects, the 
was leaning at one of the windows of his hotel, to see| benelits of which we are desirous of appropriating. 
pass before his face the features of a guillotined head; to); Whena man is in astate of hesitancy as to the perform- 
f inst hi le face. At}lance of a deed whicl ises advantage to hi d 
feel that cold and pale face against his pate face. At//ance of a decd which promises advantage to him, an 
this sight, Chateaubriand, forgetting all prudence, cried | feels the strong promptings of inclination, it is obvious 
out murder! Eloquence came to this young man from the that he will give greater deference to those suggestions that 
high window of that hotel to defend the royalty of I ouis | couform to his desire than to those which oppose it. In 
i6th, just as : pm pry ae! egg poeeeebe to! _ cases _ cf ten, he _— act —a to the dictates 
bid adieu to the royalty of Charles 10th. Nn that ocea-) of the principle of expediency, to whose every prescrip- 
sion, the people, irritated by this cry of lumanity, were | tien, from his very nature, he is unable to attend. The 
for bearing at the end of a pike the head also of the young}! principle calls for an impartial! investigation into all the 
Francois de Chateaubriand. They pressed with \ ivlence | consequences, collateral and remote, that will result from 
against the door of the hotel, and were on the point of} an action; but, because of the strength and biassing influ- 
forcing it, when a mob came and drove away this mob; | ence of inclination, he is incapable of the full investiga- 
tor in those times mob succeeded mob, fury fury, guillo-} tion demanded by the principle. Hence, it appears that 
‘ined heads guilletined heads; nothing was immoveable| the principle is not adapted to men in general, as very 
but the scaffold, nothing stable but the executioner. few have acquired that degree of self-control, which is 
Beside himself, he ran to tell his horrors to Malesher- | necessary to regulate the feelings, to await the unfolding 
bes, that noble and ye — Ree = of probable en and to give certainty to the con- 
sang-froid to the last, him whom they kille« as the Athe- |, clusions of the judgment. 
nians banished Aristides, because he was, if any man) ‘These objections to the principle of expediency will re- 
was, the most virtuous, and the bravest man in France,! ceive additional foree, when we consider the moral and 
in order, it would seem, to leave no longer any hope to  jnteliectual condition of the vast majority of the species. 
any onc. Malesherbes, who knew what a revolution was|' Most men are incapable of determining even the probable 


better than any other man, felt, no doubt, a compassion!’ consequences of an action, and are the subjects of impro- 


= : ° > a9} 
above the practices of a community, they must either fall 


Now, if we have viewed the principle of} 


Deviations 
from truth, which are so common and so multiform, are 
uniformly justified, when any justification is attempted, 
by a reference to expediency. The common sense of 
mankind has pronounced the principle of truth to 
||be good. I? itis good, as we have already intimated, it 
must be universally and invariably good to observe it; 
land it cannot be sacrificed whenever expediency demands 
it, with safety. If men thrust the principle aside, itis, so 
far as they are concerned, shorn of the immutable part of 
its character, and supposed utility usurps its place;—and a 
l|wretched government must be exercised over that indi- 
| vidual in whose experience such usurpations are frequent. 
Truth is the test of principles of morality. It is insepa- 
rable from the operations of the laws that regulate the 
changes that are transpiring throughout the universe. 
They never depart from it. In them there is neither de- 
ceit nor falsehood. They act invariably, and with an 
|junswerving determination. Suppose, for instance, truth 
were removed from the operations of those laws which 
emanate from the deity, and which govern the universe, 
and you cannot suppose of any other consequence than 
that harmony would beat an end. ‘Take truth away from 
the law of gravitation, and anarchy and chaos would be 
the inevitable result; those magnificent systems of worlds 
which are held together and pursue their courses in such 
beautiful harmony, would rush wildly from their spheres, 
and universal destruction would ensue. As is truth 
to the laws of matter, so is it to the principles of morali- 
ty. If it were possible to obliterate it from the world, 
‘|confusion, chaos and desolation would effect a speedy an- 
nihilation of all the ties and bonds that hold society to- 
gether. <A partial invasion of truth, and disastrous con- 
sequences will foilow in proportion. No man can con- 
ceive of a well-regulated community which does not ac- 
knowledge, as fundamental, an observance of truth in its 
character of immutability. We have dwelt on this par- 
ticular principle, to illustrate more clearly the remarks we 
have made, and to point with unerring certainty to the 
consequences which must result from an adoption of the 
principle of expediency in oppusition to the more sound 
and unequivocal principles of morality. If truth be good 
initself, and if its observance be necessary to the preser- 
vation of order and harmony in society, it follows, that it 
cannot be sacrificed without injury to society. 
Objections, to an indefinite number, might be started 
and successfully urged against the principle of expedien- 
cy. But we have already demonstrated that it is dange- 
rous to morals, and militates against other principles, of 
whose salutary nature there is no doubt. Indeed, we 
can conceive of but a frail barrier between vice and that 
individual who makes expediency the rule of his actions. 
Occasions must arise in which cither it, or virtue, must be 
sacrificed. Expediency must necessarily resolve itself 
into convenience, with the majority of persons. And 
when the rule of convenience is consu!ted by an individual, 
no person of sense can for a moment hesitate to pronounce 
his conduct vicious. There is moral certainty and safety 
alone, when the conclusions of the intellect in regard to 
contemplated actions accord with what is discoverable of 
the will of the Supreme Being. He who consults this 
infallible guide, will not wish to resort to expediency, for 
he will have an all sufficient law; he who renders this law 
subordinate to expediency, launches his bark on a wild 











for thie young man who was going to be slaughtered like |' per prejudices and feelings. The principle to which we 


sea, to be weather-driven whithersoever the tempest and 
the tides list. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1834. 


Tue price or A wire.—We never knew but one in- 
stance of a man’s purchasing a wife. Anold bachelor, 
whohad got tired of living alone,—and who, by the way, 
was one of the greatest scoundrels in the country, no dis- 
paragement to the fraternity, however,—and had not the 
jeart or character to procure a wife honestly, purchased 





the spouse of a husband, who had grown uneasy under her 
administration of domestic affairs, for five dollars. This | 
couple, to our knowledge, lived together for a number of 
years, in as much harmony as two such beings could live, 
and reared a Jarge family of boys, who were remarkable | 
for an intimate acquaintance with all the hen-roosts and | 
fine apple-orchards in the neighborhood. 

In the matter of buying and selling wives, our neigh- 
bors over the waters have a much greater proficiency than 
we can boast of. Cur countrymen prefer the good old 
way of appealing to a lady’s affections, rather than to the 
avarice of uneasy husbands. Inasmuch as courtship is 
an especially agreeable business, they are not willing to 
sacrifice its pleasures. But we learn from some of the 
English papers, that the ‘lords of creation’ consult their! 
own choice, occasionally, in procuring and disposing of 
wives, without allowing to the ladies certain indubitable 
rights, an obedience to which is peculiarly agrecable to| 
them. The ladies, it is generally admitted, have the, 
right, and frequently exercise it too, if we are not mis-| 
informed, of exacting a certain amount of servility from! 
their lovers previous to yielding their fortunes to their pos- 
session. But this business of selling a wife completely 
excludes the lady from exercising this authority, and they 
are thereby deprived of a peculiar pleasure. 

A man lately exposed his wife for sale in Lancaster, 
England, for whom he demanded the enormous price of 
fifty shillings. He made a speech, in which he dwelt on 
the manifold perfections and imperfections of the lady; 
but finding no one willing to pay the price he asked, he 
at length struck a bargain with a spouseless pensioner, for 
twenty shillings and a Newfoundland dog. The happy 
fellow took his buxom bride under his wing and went on 
his way rejoicing. 








GERMAN EMIGRANTS.—Within the prescnt summer, 
large numbers of German emigrants have poured into the 
West. Many have settled in this state, and a goodly 
number in our immediate vicinity. It appears from the 
Baltimore Gazette, that the tide is not yet stopped, If 
they bring with them the simple manners and industrious 
habits of the old German population of Ohio, we cannot 
have too many of them. Some political economists affect 
to think, that these emigrants, being mostly without pro- 
perty, will take up the places which ought to be filled by 
our own worthy and industrious poor. But thie idea is 
fallacious. They will never interfere with those who are| 
as enterprising as themselves, and choose to be as atten- 
tive to their business. There is nobody, but would prefer 
employing a man that speaks his own language, to one 
whom he can only half understand, and who can only half 
understand him. With equal intelligence, honesty, and 
industry, our own poor have greatly the advantage over 
any emigrants. 

The Baltimore Gazette of August 23rd, says:—**Yes- 
terday and to-day presented a lively appearance in some 
of our streets, from the number of emigrants who have 
arrived at our port within a day or two from Bremen, and 
are now directing their course towards the West. Their 
ceneral appearance, added to the fact of their carrying 
with them most of the implements necessary for their com- 
fort and convenience, and some of them large sums of 
money, induces us to beJieve that they will become a valua- 
ble acquisition to that section of our ceuntry.” 

Tue Toxen ror 1835.—The Hartford Pear] has the 
following paragraph respecting the forthcoming volume of 
this splendid and popular annual:—‘*The Token and At- 
lantic Souvenir for 1835, will contain articles by Gulian 
C. Verplanck, F. W. P. Greenwood, H, W. Longfellow, 
James Hall, Grenville Mellen, John Neal. B, B. Thacher, 
Author of the Gentle Boy, Mrs. L. H, Sigourney, Miss 
Sedgwich, Miss Leslie, Miss H. F. Gould, author of the. 
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| Affianced One, and many other distinguished writers.— 
The embellishments have been prepared at a great ex- 
pense. Six of the plates are copied from subjects pain- 
ted expressly for the work by Doughty, Fisher, Weir, 
Harvey, &c.—and among the engravers are Gallaudet, 
Neagle, Smillie, Ellis, Ilman and the accomplished ar- 
tist and workman Cheney, who has done himself honor, 
by his fine productions, for many years. The publisher 
does not promise so much as he did last year, and the work, 
we think, will be superior.” 


EEE 





Tue Tomato.—The Editor of the Farmer and Me- 
chanic, in replying to our request for information in re- 
gard to the preservation of the Tomato for winter and 
spring use, *‘otherwise than as pickles, catchup, and con- 
serves,” says he is not acquainted with any method by 
which so desirable an object might be attained. He gives 
the two receipts which follow for preserving and pickling 
the Tomato. They were furnished him by Mrs. Major 
Gano, and we have not a doubt of their excellence. 

For preserving Tomatoes.—Take equal quantities of 
ripe tomatoes and white sugar; having first put a little 
water into a stone jar, throw in a layer of sugar, then a 
layer of tomatoes alternately, until the jar is nearly full. 
Then stand the jar in a kettle of water and boil it well. 
When sufficiently boiled, remove the jar, and set it by for 
use. 

For ripe Tomatoe Pickic.--First pack in the tomatoes, 
sprinkling a little salt on them as they are put into the 
vessel. ‘hen pour on a sufficient quantity of spiced vin- 
egar to cover them. 





Transcript or News.—<A fire occurred at Lancaster, 
in this state, on the 17, instant, which occasioned the des- 
truction of property to the amount of between eight and 
ten thousand dollars. The principal sufferers were Col. 
Noble of Columbus, and Mr. F. A. Shafer, of Lancaster. 

The ladies of Philadelphia, finding that balloon sleeves 
do not keep them out of the mud, have adopted a more 
effectual method of elevating themselves.—Mr. Elhott, 
of that city, recently had a number of applications from 
ladies for permission to ascend with him in his balloon. 
He granted one of them—whereupon the editor of the 
United States Gazette hoped they might have a peaceable 
voyage together, and commended to them the good old 
injunction, “see that ye fall not out by the way.” 

General Allen, a distinguished lawyer and much respect- 
ed citizen of Mississippi, was recently shot in a duel be- 
tween himself and Alexander McClung, a nephew of chief 
Justice Marshall. Each party was armed with four pistols 
and a dirk, as if determined that one or the other should 
have honorable satisfaction. 

A heavy storm recently occurred at Pittsburgh, during 
which a fine lot of fresh water muscles were showered down 
in the jail yard. The Pittsourgh Gazette states that the 
prisoners fell to and made a hearty meal of their eccentric 
visitors. What cannibals! 

A number of individuals, charged with participating in 
the recent destruction of the Ursuline Convent, have been 
arrested in Boston and vicinity, and imprisoned. 

The Hon. Lewis Cass, it is said, is about to resign his 
office of secretary of war, and take up his residence in 
this city. 

The McAdam turnpike-road from Maysville to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, it is stated in the Eagle, will be complet- 
ed in the ensuing month of October. 

Mrs. A. Drake, of the Cincinnati Theatre, has a five act 
tragedy nearly ready for the atage. It is entitled “*Leona,” 
is founded on ancient Greek history, and will be brought 
out during the present season. 

Among the late acts of Congress is one appropriating 
$181,000 to rebuild the frigate Congress ; another appro- 
priating $50,000 to procure a live oak frame for a frigate, 
to be called the Paul Jones. Also, $40,000 for building 
a naval store ship, and $70,000 for building two brigs 
or shooners of war. 

The Philadelphia Gazette says: We were informed yes- 
terday, by a respectable broker of this city, that quanti- 
ties of spurious gold coin are in circulation. They are 
said to be extremely well executed, and calculated ta de- 
ceive the best judges. 
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MARRIAGES. 


On the 27th ult., by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Purcell, in the 
Cathedral of St. Peter, in this city, Mr. James Rooney, 
of Brandenburg, Ky.,to Miss Eliza M. Dempsay, of New 
Orleans. 


On Sunday evening last, by Rev. William Burke, Mr. 
Wm. Maguier to Miss Jane E. Smith, all of this city. 


DEATHS. 

At Philadelphia, on the 16th ult., Col. William Piatt, 
in the 62nd year of hisage. Col. Piatt resided for many 
years in this city, where he had many warm friends. He 
wasan officer under Genera] Harrison inthe late war, and 
subsequently under Gen. Jackson; and assisted in achiev- 
ing the victories of ‘Tippecanoe and New Orleans. 





At his residence in Boon county, Ky.,on the same day, 
a venerable revolutionary soldier, Judge Jacob Piatt, in 
the 88th year of his age. Judge Piatt was an uncle of 
the individual whose decease is noticed above. He ser- 
ved inthe Revolution, from the commencement to the 
close of the war, and was a brave and truly meritorious 
officer. He was in most of the important battles of the 
period—-Germantown, Branywine, Short Hills, Mon- 
month, &c., and was for some time attached to the staff 
of General Worthington. He was a native of New Jer- 
sey; and emigrated to the West and settled in Boon coun- 
ty. Ky., in 1795, where he sesided till his death, greatly 
admired, and universally respected. ‘The pension which 
Mr. Piatt has been receiving for the last few years, he has 
applied to the building of a Presbyterian Church in Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, opposite his dwelling, of which he 





|| has been a member for the last thirty years, a deacon, é&c., 
‘}and active in promoting true christianity. 


pedition against the Indians, He was the father of Gen. 
Pike, killed at York, during the last war. 


At St. Louis, Missouri, on the 13th uit., Mr. P. Rindis- 
bacher, miniature and Jandscape painter. The Repub!i- 
can of that city has the following paragraph respecting the 
deceased:—‘‘ Mr, Rindisbacher had talents which gave ev- 
ery assurance of future celebrity. He was generally 
known by his graphic sketches of Indian life; some oi 





which, engraved forthe Sporting Magazine, have excited 
much attention. He was much beloved for his many vir- 
tues: he possessed a keen sensibility and the most delicate 
perception of the beautiful. But alas! 


No more for him the scenes he loved so well 
Will gleam in beauty on the ravished sight: 
The woodland’s shade—the prairie’s sunny swel]— 
The glowing noontide—and the solemn night; 


No more will these, or aught of Nature’s store, 
With joys, to Genius known, his bosom fill; 

The heartfelt throb—the flush his high brow o’er— 
The blood’s quick rush--the fitful pleasing thrill. 


All’s quiet now! calm, passionless, and cold! 

But the warm heart’s pure tenant ’s upward fied; 
In brighter scenes to taste of joys untold, 

And join the circle of th’ iliustrious dead!” 

















GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





A FLAT BETWEEN TWO SHARPS.—A middle aged per- 
sonage, with a very dolorous countenance, calling himself 
Lewis Disbrow, dealer ia lumber, from Barton, Tioga 
county, presented himself before Justice Lownds, to re- 
late the following adventure, and to ask advice on the 
subject, from the worthy magistrate. 

As I was walking down Grand street towards the East 
river, said he, I saw a crowd collected round some men 
who were knocking each other’s heads about, as if they 
had no other business to attend to. After: stopping unti! 
the fight was over, I was just going away, when one ot 
the crowd began talking with me about the spree, and we 
then got into conversation. He asked me how long I had 
been in town, and where I came from. On my answering 
from Barton, Tioga county, he seemed quite pleased, and 
remarked, that he himself was from Syracuse, and on his 
way down to New York he passed through Barton, and he 
intended on his return home to take the same route. You 
are a stranger, said he, tothe city as well as myself, but I 
know more about it than you do, and if you please I will 
show you some places worth seeing. We will go to the 
Dry Dock, which is the greatest curiosity you ever beheld. 
Of course I consented, and we continued our walk. How 
far we went I don’t recollect, but on coming to an open 
place, we saw a little way ahead, a man walking very 








ip “«M.” &c., next week, 





leisurely. He pulled out his handkerchief, and with it 2 
smal] snuff-box which fell to the ground. My companion 





On the 27th ult. at his residence near Lawrenceburg, ¢ 
Col. ZesuLon Pike, aged 83 years. He was a Captain in / 
the army of the Revolution, and a Colonel in St. Clair’s ex- / 
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on coming to the spot picked up the box and opening it 
discovered a lottery ticket which he handed me to take 
care of. We soon overtook the owner, when my new ac- 
quaintance asked him if he had lost something. He put 
his hands into his pockets and after searching answered— 
Yes, asnuff-box. My companion then said—does it con- 
tain any thing! Yes, answered he, a lottery ticket. No 
it doesn’t said I. I’ll bet you fifty dollars it does, said 
he. And I will bet you seventy-five it does not, said I. 
Done,—and now stake your money, said he, taking out 
seventy-five dollars and putting them into my companion s 
hand. Being sure of winning, as f held the lottery ticket, 
I took my money and counted out seventy five dollars, 
which I gave to the stake-holder, But, sir, would you 
believe it, when the fellow opened the snuff-box there was 
a lottery ticket in it sure enough. I was so astonished 
that [had not a word to say, whilst he, impudently as you 
please, took the money, and then said—there was another 
lottery ticket in the box which you two have stolen, and, 
damn me, if I don’t go to the police and take out a war- 
rant against you for the robbery; and so saying he ran off 
as fast ashis legs could carry him. When I had recover- | 
ed from my surprise the man that was with me said,— 
You may depend on it, the rascal has gone to the police, 
and in a few minutes we shall have a constable after us, 
and both will get into Bridewell,—I think it better, there- 
fore, that we should separate as soon as possible; and so 
wishing me good bye, he hurried away as fast as the other, 
leaving me standing like a fool. And now, sir, I wish to 
know what is to be done?’ The advice of the magistrate 
was, we believe, not very satisfactory to the complainant, 
who left the office amidst half-suppressed laughter of all 
who heard the story.—. Y. Courier. 





Cuurcn anp sTAtTE.—A great and glorious struggle 
ia going on in the “‘mother country,” having for it its ob- 
ject a divorce of the unnatural union between the estab- 


ing, and took the goods away in the name of his friend, 
whose references were good for any amount, in the estima- 
tion of the Pearl street merchants, who let Rose have the 
goods, because owing to their ignorance of the Mexican 
lauguage, they thought he was a principal in the purchases. 
When the truth came to be known, they lodged acomplaint 
at the Police Office, and officers were despatched in pursuit 
of Rose, who had left the city with the goods, leaving 
behind him a/fhorn in the side ot his Mexican friend, which 
will not be easily extracted.—. Y. Transcript. 





Conover’s DIGESTED INDEX.—A work of this kind was 
very much wanted in the profession. Mr. Conover has 
executed his task with much ability. The profession are 
indebted to him. ‘The work is a large octavo, beautifully 
printed and well arranged: it is, as the tittle page states, 
‘A digested index of all the reported decisions in law, and 
equity of the supreme courts of the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and [llinois; with an appendix, containing the constitu- 
tion of the United States, the constitution of each of the 
states above specified, and the rules of their supreme courts, 
also the rules of practice inthe seventh circuit court of the 
United States, the acts of congress for the authentication 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


Tue fourth volume of the Cincinnatr Mirror, ang 
Western Gazeite of Literature and Science, will be com. 
menced early in Uctober next. The coming volume of 
the Mirror will be marked by a number of improvements 
upon the present; but the general features, which at this 
time distinguish the paper, will remain unchanged. As 
heretofore, the Mirror will contain a large proportion of 
OrtemnaL Matter, and the choicest articles from the 
Foreign and American Magazines. Its contents will con. 
sist of original and selected Tales—Essays—Poetry—§i. 
ographical and Historical Sketches—Reviews of and co. 
pious extracts from New Works inthe various depart. 
ments of Literature—a Compendium of the News of the 
day—Desultory Paragraphs—and such Intelligence of a 
general nature as may seem to be interesting to fami- 
lies. 





of statutes and record in the several states, and anepitome 
of the statutes for the admission of attornies at the bar, 
and for the execution and acknowledgment of deeds and 
other conveyances, in all of the western and south western 
states.’—This work is for sale in our principal book 
stores.—Cin. Daily Intelligencer. 


Worrisn aTTacumMeNntT.—The fate of Licutenant Sand- 
ford was distinguished by a singular circumstance. A 
large tame wolf, bought at Aspro,and brought up from a 
cub by the ship’s company, and exceedingly docile, con- 
tinued to the last an object of general solicitude. Sensi- 
ble of its danger, its howls were peculiarly distressing. 





lished church and the government. The contest will be 
severe, and it may be long; but as surely as the corpora- 
tion and test acts have been repealed,—as surely as the 
rotton borough system has fallen,—so surely will this holy 
alliance be broken up. It is contrary to the spirit of the 
age, and still more contrary tothe spirit of religion. Had 
not christianity already been corrupted, it never would 
have consented to be leagued with the throne in the days 
of Constantine; and whether you look to England, or 
Spain, or Italy,—to Austria, or Turkey, or Japan,—wher- 
ever there exists a union between church and state, we 
venture to predict there is something rotten in the church 
itself. Long habit has doubtless brought the church of 
England to think it altogether proper that its pampered 
bishops should roll in state at the expense of dissenters; 
that the enormous abuses, as well as the excellences of 
that church, should be sustained and continued by those 
who abhor the one and derive no benefit from the other— 
but every impartial observer must see the glaring injustice 
of such a state of things, and on grounds of mere morali- 
ty, if no other, be anxious fora remedy. We have no 
doubt there are many persons in England who conscien- 
tiously believe that a separation of church and state 
would be disastrous to the interests of genuine picty. 
Such men are to be treated tenderly: but at the same time 
the friends of christian liberty must not be turned aside 
from their purpose, nor relax in their endeavors, till the 
unnatural alliance shall be severed, and religion stand 
forth in its naked simplicity and beauty.—Jour. of Com. 

















TEN THOUSAND HOUSES BURNING.—A writer who wit- 
nessed the burning of London, which begun Sept. 2nd, 
1666, thus quaintly describes the awful scene. 

“God grant that my eyes may never behold the like, 
now seeing about 10,000 houses all in one flame. The 
noise, and cracking, and thunder of the impetuous flames, 
the shrieking of women and children, the hurry of people. 
the fall of towers, houses, and churches, were like a hide- 
ous storm, and the air all about so hot and inflamed, that 
at last one was not able to approach it, so that they were 
forced to stand still and let the flames burn on; which 
they did for near two miles in length, and one in breadth. 
The clouds of smoke were dismal, and reached, upon a 
computation, near fifty miles in length.” 

Truly, the old adage, “fire is a good servant but a hard 
master,” iscorrect. We have seen the burning of fifty or 
sixty houses, at once, produce more distress than we could 
ever describe. But what are 50 to 10,000! How careful 


ought we all to be, to guard against the ravages of this||blee. 


stern devourer. 
kindleth!” 





AN OFFICIOUS INTERPRETER.—On Saturday last, a gentle- 
man who recently arrived in this city from Mexico, being | 
desirous of making some purchases of different merchants, | 
procured an interpreter of the name of Rose (a Mexican| 
who had been located in the city about two years,) to go 
round with him andassist in making the purchases. Rose || habitants. 
accompanied the Mexican through Pear] street, and offici- |} 000. 
ated in buying the goods to the amount of several thousand || northeast part of the city. 

lu the course of the day, Rose procured a carman, 


dollars. 
and went to all the stores where he had been inthe morn 


“Behold how great a matter a little fire||three years old when his scholarship began. 


He had always been a particular favorite of the lieuten- 
ant, who was also greatly attached to the animal, and 
through the whole of their sufferings he kept close to his 
master. On the breaking up of the ship, both got upon 
lthe mast; at times they were washed off, but by each 
lother’s assistance regained it. The lieutenant at last 
| became exhausted, by continual exertion, and benumbed 
with cold; the wolf was equally fatigued, and both held 
occasionally by the other, to retain his situation. When 
within a short distance of the land, lieutenant Sansford, 
| affected by the attachment of the animal, and totally una- 
ble any longer to support himself, turned towards him 
bell the mast; the beast clapped his fore paws around his 
neck, while the lieutenant clasped him in his arms, and 
they sunk together.—London Mercury. 


TAMED BEES, WASPS, AND FUres.—Education does 
much among animals; they are singularly susceptible, 
lespecially when certain methods, which it would be inte- 
|resting to know, are used. One Wildham, an English- 
jman, hada peculiar talent for educating bees, wasps, and 
;even several other flies. On the 4th of July, 1774, in the 
presence of the stadholder and his consort, he made seve- 
‘ral experiments on the education and economy of bees. 
He displayed a comb full of those insects, and in the space 
of two minutes he caused them to leave the comb and set- 
itle upon a hat upon one of the spectators; thence he 

caused them to alight upon his naked arm, and form him 
a muff; next, he caused them to settle upon his head and 
face, on which they made a kind of mask; he afterwards 
= them to march upon a table, according to his or- 





ders. ‘That which was most extraordinary in the talents 
and conduct of this singular man was, that he could make 
the same experiments with whatever swarm was offered to 
him, and even wasps and other flies; and that he could 
tame the most mischievous in the space of five minutes, 
without danger of being stung. 





Tue sprakinc poc.—Near Leitz, in Misnia, I have 


figure and midling size, in which a child discoverd some 
disposition to speak. He had heard it utter some sounds, 
which he thought resembled German words, and on this 
ground took it into his head toteach him to speak. The 


(<7 To make the Mirror still more worthy of the pa- 


tronage of the Western Community, the Publishers prom. 
ise, in the fourth volume, a series of Tales illustrative of 


Western peculiarities, history and scenery, written ex- 


pressly for this work. Also, as often as once a month, a 
piece of Music, arranged for the Piano-forte or Guitar, 


Paper of a quality superior to the present will be used, 


and the mechanical appearance of the work, generally, 


will be improved. 
The series of Original Western Tales which are to ap- 
pear in this volume, (one of which shall be published eve- 
ry month,) will be from the pens of the 
Rey. Timoray Fuint, author of + Francis Berrien,’ 
&c. &e. 
Morgan Nevitte, Esq., author of ‘ Mike Fink, or the 
Last of the Boatmen,’ &c. 
J. A. M’Ciune, Esq., author of ‘Camden, a novel," 
&e. 
B. Drake, Esg., author of ‘Tales from the Portfolio of 
a young Backwoodsman,’ &c. 
James H, Perrys, Esq., author of ‘ Familiarity, or the 
Widow’s Wig,’ &c. 
Joun B. Ditton. 
The authoress of ‘ Hospitality, a tale,’ the ‘Swedish 
Girl,’ a popular poem, &c. 
Mrs. Jutia L. Dumonr. 
« PP. W. Batt. 
« H. S. Haynes. 
« CC. L. Henrz,—And others. 


The Poetical department of the Mirror will stil be 
contributed to by F. W. Tuomas, author of ‘ The Emi- 
grant.’ J. N. M’Jivron, Orway Crrry, and others ;-- 
and Essays will be furnished from the same pens that 
have hitherto made the Mirror the medium of communi- 
cating their reflections and speculations to the public. 
*,*The Publishers do not expect the public to make up 
their minds in regard to the merits of the Mirror, on the 
strength of the testimony of its cotemporaries; but as 
there are many sections of the West in which the work is 
yet entirely unknown, they have thought it proper to 
state, that since the Mirror came into their hands, it has 
been acknowledged, by such papers as the Baltimore Daily 
tazette, edited by William Gwyn, Esq., to be “‘ one of the 
handsomest and cheapest publications in the country, 
East or West, and to contain a great deal of interesting 
original matter, as well as judicious selections;” by such 
as the Ohio State Journal, edited by Judge Bailhache, to 
be ‘not inferior, in point of real merit, to the best peri- 
odical works of the day;’’ by such as the Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette, edited by C. Hammond, Esq., to be * beautifully 
executed, filled with excellent matter, and deserving of 
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Daily Herald, edited by W. Tannehill, Esq., to be wor- 
thy of ‘ wide circulation in the West.” 
CONDITIONS, 
Tue Cixcrnxatt Mirror is published every Saturday 





tutor, who had nothing better to do, devoted to this ob- 
ject all his time, and atthe end of a few years the 
dog could pronounce about thirty words; of this number 
were the French words, the, cafe, chocolat, and assem- 
It is to be remarked, that the dog was more than 
He talked 
only by echo; after he had pronounced a word, he seemed 
to repeat it only through necessity and in spite of himself, 
though no force was used. 

















Boston as iT was 15) YEARS aco.—Boston, 150 
years ago, must have been a mere village; for in 1700, 
which was sixteen years later, it contained only 7000 in- 
Even as late as 1790 it did not contain 20,- 
It occupied only a small spot, now embraced in the 
Not more than half a dozen 
prong then standing, are in existence at the present 




















morning, on fine super-royal paper, in the quarto form, 
convenient for preservation and binding. The annual sub- 
|Scription price is, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payableat 
the time of subscribing; or Three Dollars, payable any 
|time within six months thereafter. When the above terms 
are not complied with, and the publishers have to employ 
,a collector, Three Dollars and Fifty Cents will be invaria- 
\bly demanded. ‘The paper for a year makes a handsome 
/volume of four hundred and sizteen large pages, which 
contain an amount of reading matter equal to Jifleen 
| duodecuno volumes of three hundred pages each. A title 
|page and index furnished at the close of each volume. 
| Applications for the work to be made to 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Pustaisurrs, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 














time. 
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streets, in Johnston’s Buildings, second story.’ Entranee on Fifth street 
| 3rd door from the corner. 


